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JACK HAZARD AND HIS FORTUNES. 
CHAPTER XXI. 


ON THE FARM. 





JHE next morning Jack began to make himself useful 
“ about the house and on the farm. Everything ap- 
y peared fresh and beautiful to him, in the lovely sum- 
mer weather. The early sunshine, the trees in their 
tender foliage, the broods of young chickens about the 
, barn-yard, the singing birds, the cows lowing to be 
yaae milked, even the pigs squealing for their breakfast, — 
all was picture to his eye and music to his ear; for 
he saw with the vision of happy youth, and hope was 
=, singing in his soul. ‘ 
= _ In learning and in helping, how eager he was! But 
one thing marred his enjoyment. He had too many 
» Maasicrs. Moses told him to do one thing, Mr. Pipkin 
another, and Miss Wansey a.third, all in.a minute ; 
* and Phin was in his glory with somebody to order 
about. 

After breakfast there were clothes to pound, for it 
SB was washing-day. This was ordinarily Phin’s task, 
= and a task he hated; he was accordingly glad enough 
= to shirk it off on Jack. 

“T ve got to-ride horse to plough out corn; you 
must help the women-folks to-day,” he said, with the 
air of a landed: proprietor. 

“ Jack, come and turn the grin’stun for me to grind 
down my hoe a leetle,” said Mr. Pipkin. 
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“You don’t do any such thing, Jack!” said Miss Wansey. “I want 
you to fetch in some water.” 

“Heavens an’ airth!” exclaimed Mr. Pipkin. ‘“Who’s master o’ this 
house, I’d like to know? Come with me, Jack, and don’t ye mind her 
tongue a mite; I don’t,” said Mr. Pipkin. “I’ve nothin’ to say to her 
whatever! Bring some water for the stun.” 

“ Come here, Jack!” just then Moses called from the barn. 

“ Jack, Jack, Jack!” said Mr. Chatford, laughing, as he came out of the 
kitchen; “run to the top of the house! go to the cellar! jump over the 
barn! Why don’t you mind, Jack?” 

“I don’t know which to mind first,” replied Jack. “If there was five or 
six of me, I might obey orders all round; but bein’ only myself, I ’m both- 
ered! Who shall I mind, anyhow?” 

“Mind me,” said the deacon. “Pay no attention to anybody else to-day, 
unless I tell you to. For the next hour or so I give you over to Miss 
Wansey; when she is through with you, come out into the lot, and I'll 
tell you what to do next.” 

“Jack,” said Miss Wansey, triumphantly, — while Mr. Pipkin walked 
off in humble silence, — “take that pail, go to the rain-trough, and fetch 
in water enough to fill this tub.” 

The “ rain-trough ” — an immense trough hewed out of a log cut from one 
of the largest forest-trees — stood behind the house, where it received the 
water from the eaves. This was a very common substitute for a cistern 
in those days, and was a capital thing for boys to sail their tiny ships in, 
and for breeding mosquitoes. Jack found a shingle schooner with paper 
sails adrift in the tub, and two canal-boats, whittled out of pine, with 
thread for towlines, made fast to pins stuck into the edge of the trough 
for “snubbing-posts.” As he was about to dip in his pail, regardless of 
the interests of commerce on those waters, Phin came running towards him 
from the wood-shed, where he had been dressing his woodchuck-skin. 

“Don’t swamp my schooner! look out for my packets!” cried that en- 
terprising navigator. “See here a minute, Jack! Le’s play these are our 
boats, and run opposition. Mine’s the Redbird. Sometimes well be 
friends, and I'll drop my towline for your boat to pass over one way, and 
you ’ll drop yours for my boat, going t’ other way; then we'll race, and cut 
each other’s towlines,— for that’s the way they do on the canal. I’m 
Cap’n Bromley, and my boat can beat any boat you can bring or Come, 
you know how.” 

Jack rather thought he did, and at another time he would have been 
pleased to enact on that small stage some of the scenes with which he 
had long been only too familiar. He had never aspired to the dignity of a 
packet-horse driver ; but everybody in that region, on or off the canal, knew 
Captain Bromley and his famous Redbird in those days ; and perhaps Jack 
could have shown a few tricks common to boatmen, with which Phin, being 
only an amateur, was unacquainted. For a moment a vision of his old, 
rude way of life swept before his eyes, and his new life seemed a dream ; 
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then, remembering that he was to obey only Miss Wansey’s orders that 
morning, he drew out his pail of water, — making great waves that caused 
Phin’s little fleet to rock and pitch, — and hastened with it into the house. : 

The tub filled, Jack brought in from the woodshed the great, strong | 
“ pounding-barrel,” — an indispensable auxiliary of the wash-tub and rub- 
bing-board, in the Chatford household. Jack hardly knew what he was i 
undertaking when he set out, under Miss Wansey’s directions, to go 
through with the preliminary process of cleansing the family linen. The 
“pounder” consisted of a round, straight stick, like a broom-handle, in- | 
serted in a block perforated with holes for letting the suds gush out through 
the sides from a cavity in the centre. The suds were hot, and every time 
Jack let the pounder fall upon the soaking mass of clothes in the bottom 
of the barrel the stifling steam filled his nostrils and the spatters flew into 
his face, sometimes into his mouth. Then Miss Wansey, as he soon 
learned, had a washing-day spirit which she put on with her old gown; a 
fury of work seemed to possess her ; she pervaded the kitchen like a storm. 
Good Mrs. Chatford helped a little, but pleased Miss Wansey best by keep- 
ing out of her way. 

Jack did not wonder that Phin hated the pounding-barrel, and he was 
rejoiced when Miss Wansey told him he could go to the ‘eld. She had 
given him his orders in language so much like scolding that he feared he 
had not pleased her at all, and was quite surprised when she said to him 

4 at parting, “There, Jack Hazard! I’d give more for you one half-hour 
over a pounding-barrel than for Phin Chatford all day!” 

He hurried to the field, where he saw at a distance Phin riding Old 
Maje, and Mr. Chatford following, holding a plough, between the rows of 
young corn. Near by were Moses and Mr. Pipkin, shaping the freshly 
turned earth into hills about the young blades, and cutting out the weeds 
and grass. 

“Jest in time,” said Mr. Pipkin, looking up from his stooping shoulders, 
and showing his ivory over the hill he was hoeing. “Ketch up that hoe 
in the corner of the fence there, and pitch in on this next row.” 

“Go to the well first, Jack, and bring a jug of water,” said Moses. 

What Jack did was to wait for Mr. Chatford, coming back behind the 
horse and plough between the rows. The horse stopped in a corner of the 

zigzag rail-fence, and while the deacon was pulling the plough around, and 
F lifting it over the last hills, Jack inquired what he was to do next. “One 
says, ‘Take the hoe’; t’ other says, ‘Go for a jug of water.’ ” 

“ And I tell you not to mind a word they say,” replied the deacon, laugh- 
ing., “Phineas will go for water while the horse is resting, and I shall 
want to use the hoe myself. Send your dog to the house, and come with 
me.” 

Jack followed Mr. Chatford to the edge of a green field on the other 
side of the lane. 

“Do you know what this is growing here?” 
“ Wheat, ain’t it?” 
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“Yes. And do you know what this is?” said the deacon, pulling up a 
weed. 

“T ’ve heard that called red-root,” Jack replied. 

“And a pesky mean root it is,” said Mr. Chatford, pulling up another. 
“It’s coming so thick in all our wheat about here that the only way to 
get rid of it, as I see, is to pull it out. That’s what I want you to do. 
Get right down to it, take a strip two or three paces broad, through the 
piece, and pull out every bit you see, Do this till I tell you to do something 
else. And, as I said, don’t mind what anybody else tells you.” 

Jack thought it easy work at first, but he was unused to stooping, and 
it was not long before he began to think it would be nice to stand up a 
little while at a pounding-barrel. He found himself rather lonely, moreover, 
and was sorry he could not have kept Lion with him. He persevered, 
however, with a stout heart, and went through and through the wheat-lot, 
seeing nobody, and thinking his own solitary thoughts, until once, when 
he was near the edge of the field farthest from the lane, he heard a stone 
rattle from the wall. He looked up, but looked down again in an instant, 
while his heart made a sudden leap in his throat. 

He had seen a man stepping over the wall into the wheat-lot, not more 
than three rods off. It was Old Berrick. 


CHAPTER XXII. 
HOW JACK PULLED THE RED-ROOT. 


THE captain of the scow had crossed the Peternot farm from the direction 
of Aunt Patsy’s house; and he had jumped down from the wall without 
seeing the face turned up at him for an instant under the slouching hat-brim. 
Then, noticing the boy at work there, — for little Jack was very industriously 
pulling up something, though whether it was wheat or red-root he could n’t 
have stated under oath, — big Jack stopped and watched him. 

The runaway trembled, undecided which of three things he should do, — 
jump up and run for his life ; keep quietly at his work, with his head down, 
relying upon his strange clothes to disguise him; or boldly face his step- 
father. He at first regretted that Lion was not with him, but later he was 
glad, for the presence of the dog would certainly have betrayed him. 

Captain Jack watched for a few moments the boy on hand and knee 
in the wheat, groping for weeds, then called out, coaxingly, —“ Hullo, 
Bub!” 

Jack lifted his head a little way, but not far enough to expose his face. 

“Ye want a job?” said Berrick. 

Slowly the lifted head was shaken, and lowered again; and the indus- 
trious Jack went on with his weeding. Captain Berrick took a step towards 
him. 

“Say, Bub! would ye like to go on the canal ?” 

Jack gave another emphatic shake, with his head down and his hand 
still busy. 
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“I’m bok for a driver. Give ye good wages; treat ye well, besides. 
What do ye say ?” 

Jack said nothing, but again the hat-brim revolved with a vigorous shake 
before his step-father’s eyes, 

“Ye hain’t seen a boy an’ dog pass this way, have ye?” then said Ber- 
tick. “Boy *bout your size, only raggeder. Dog kind o’ Newfoundland. 
Yesterday or this mornin’. Hey, Bub?” 

Of course Jack had not seen such a boy, and his head made such haste 
to say so that the joints in his neck snapped, while a cold perspiration 
broke out all over his body. 

“Be ye a fool?” bawled out Captain Jack, losing patience. “ Hain’t ye 
got no tongue ?” 

Another shake ; whereupon Berrick dropped altogether his coaxing tone, 
and, with some characteristic rough words, — vowing that the boy was too 
stupid for Aés business anyhow, and advising him to stick to his weeds, 
for he was good for nothing else, — turned and walked off across the wheat- 
lot. 


This fear passed, another possessed the lad, as he peeped from under, 


his hat and saw Captain Jack vanish over a fence in the direction of the 
charcoal-burners’ camp. “If he talks with them, theyll tell him, and he ’ll 
be back here after me!” he thought. Immediately he left his work, ran 
to the fence over which Berrick had disappeared, and to his great joy saw 
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him pass around the edge of the woods in which the coal-pit was smoking, 
Then, with nerves still in a tremor, but with a glad and thankful heart, he 
ran back to his task. 

There he was, pulling red-root and not wheat, when he heard a horn blow, 
far away over the orchard, and, looking up at the sun, thought it must be 
dinner-time. Then he saw Phin riding homeward on Old Maje, along the 
lane, followed by his father. Then Mr. Pipkin came and looked over the 
Jane fence, and shouted at Jack and beckoned. Then all went out of sight 
in the direction of the barn; and Jack said to himself, “It zs dinner! and 
I’m hungry as a bear.” Still he kept at work. 

Not long after he heard a voice in the direction of the orchard ; and there 
was Moses shouting and beckoning. Moses had been sent by his mother 
to call Jack, who, she feared, had not heard, or understood, Mr. Pipkin’s 
previous signal. Jack merely looked up, and continued at work. 

Meanwhile the dinner went on without him; and it was half over, when 
Mrs. Chatford said, “ Why! where can that boy be? Did n’t you call him, 
Moses ?” 

**T called as loud as I could,” said Moses, “and I know he heard me.” 

“TI called him as good and fair as ever a boy was called to dinner,” said 
Mr. Pipkin ; “an’ I thought he was comin’. I never before knowed a boy 
that wanted to be called more ’n two times to his meals.” 

“If he don’t know enough to come, let him stay away,” remarked Master 
Phineas. 

“Eh? what?” spoke up the deacon, who had been in one of his absent- 
minded moods up to this moment. “ Why, where — where’s Jack?” And, 
being told, he said, “I declare! is it possible? I do believe it’s my fault, 
after all!” 

“ How your fault, father?” Mrs. Chatford inquired. 

“Sure as the world!” said the deacon, shoving back his chair. “I told 
him not to mind a word anybody said to him to-day, except me. And I 
told him to pull red-root till I ordered him to do something else. He might 
have known enough, though, to come to dinner. I’m provoked with the 
fellow !” 

And yet the good deacon was pleased to have found a lad capable of 
obeying orders so strictly, “on an empty stomach, too,” as he said. He 
himself now left his dinner unfinished, and walked through the orchard to 
call Jack, who, tired and hungry, needed no other summons. 

“ Hey, boy?” said Mr. Chatford, as Jack, swift of foot,vertook him in 
the orchard ; “you might have come to dinner, when called, you know.” 

“I thought I might,” said Jack; “but I wasn’t sure, — you had told 
me — ” 

+ “Yes, yes! it is all right,” said the deacon, patting his shoulder. “I like 
you the better for taking me at my word, and sticking to it. But I’ma 
terrible forgetful man sometimes, and you must n’t always count on my 
remembering what I’ve said. I like to see a boy mind, without shirking 
and arguing ; but ‘there ’s reason in all things,’ as Pippy says.” 

So saying he took Jack in to dinner. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 
JACK VISITS “THE BASIN.” 


Jack pulled red-root all the afternoon ; and it is quite safe to infer that 
he did not wait to be summoned very many times to supper. 

“Well, my boy,” Mr. Chatford said to him at the table, “how do you 
like the job?” 

“I’m glad of something to do,” replied Jack, with a queer smile in one 
corner of his mouth. 

“ But you ain’t over and above delighted with that particular job?” 

Jack did not profess to be in raptures over it; it was “kind o’ lonesome,” 
he said, and “ back-achey.” 

“And I guess by this time,” remarked the hired man, “he’s jest about 
ready to go back on to the canal; sorry he learnt the trade, as the feller 
said arter he ’d blowed the blacksmith’s bellus three days, an’ got humsick.” 
And Mr. Pipkin’s display of ivory over his own joke was prodigious. 

“Tf it was pulling red-root all summer, I own I'd a little d’ruther drive,” 
said Jack. “But I don’t want to go back on to the canal.” He could n’t 
have told why; but, humble as his lot was here, he seemed to have begun 
a better life, and to breathe a sweeter air than he had ever known before ; 
and if there be persons born to love what is low and vile, Jack was not one 
of them. 

“But you'll stick to the red-root this week, if you don’t finish the job 
before?” said the deacon, with a twinkle of fun behind a mask of serious- 
ness. 

“Yes, if you say so,” Jack replied, seeing only the mask and not the 
twinkle. . 

“Well,” said Mr. Chatford, laughing, “I don’t think I’ll put you to that 
test. A new boy that ’ll lay himself right down to pulling red-root all alone, 
and all day, and not flunk out before supper-time, has got stuff in him of 
the right kind. I’ve watched ye, and I begin to think you ’re in earnest.” 

“He’s jest been tryin’ yer grit, boy!” observed Mr. Pipkin. “And I 
must say yer back has stood it well.” 

“A’most as well as a back made a purpose,” said Miss Wansey with a 
sarcastic allusion to Mr. Pipkin’s peculiar stoop. 

“Miss Wansey,” began Mr. Pipkin, turning towards her a stern coun- 
tenance and formidable teeth; then checking himself, he addressed Mrs. 
Chatford: “I might fling back, ’at though my back is crooked, my dispo- 
sition ain’t, like some folks’s, and I’m thankful, — only I ’ve nothin’ to say 
to the person that jest spoke.” And he set the said teeth deep in a but- 
tered biscuit. 

Miss Wansey looked much amused at this reflection upon herself, and 
said, addressing the company in a very general manner, “ Did I speak to 
Mr. Pipkin? 1 was n’t aware that I made any remark to Mr. Pipkin! So, 
if he means that my disposition is crooked — ” 
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But here Mr. Chatford interrupted her by asking Jack how he would like 
to work with him and the boys the next day, — “then,” said he, “when 
we get the corn hoed, we ’ll all clap to and help you out with the red-root.” 

Jack now understood that his day’s task had been set him as a trial of 
his constancy ; and his heart leaped joyfully within him, as he replied that 
he would like that “ fust-rate.” 

“Then, after supper,” said the deacon, “you and Phineas may go over 
to the store and get a couple more hoes. Stop at the blacksmith shop, too, 
Phineas, and see if that trace-chain is mended which I left there Saturday 
night.” 

“Yes, sir,” said Phin, dutifully, concealing the delight which this com- 
mission gave him; for it was that artful young gentleman’s policy to have 
it appear that he went to please his parent, not himself. “It’ll be fun!” 
he whispered to Jack as soon as they were out of the house. “Well take 
Lion, and go by Mr. Welby’s and maybe get Jase, and then look at the 
woodchuck-trap going over, and go in a swimming as we come back, and, 
besides, we sha’ n’t have to help milk.” 

Jack whistled for his dog, and the three started. They soon hailed Jase 
Welby, who at first looked rather shyly at Phin, remembering their recent 
falling out, but afterwards concluding to forget it, with a little teasing got 
his father’s permission to do some trifling errand at the store. 

“That’s the dog, hey?” said Jase. “I wish I could have seen him 
tackle the Squire’s bull! Ab told about it. Lucky we did n’t shoot him, — 
remember ?” turning to Jack. 

They were passing the scene of our hero’s encounter with the two boys, 
before the door of the stable, that miserable Saturday night, which now 
seemed to him so long ago. Jack remembered only too well; the gloomy 
barn-yard, the heavily breathing cattle, the pin drawn from the door, the 
sudden alarm, the two lads rushing out upon him from the shed, the lantern 
flashed into his face and the gun levelled at his head, —all this passed 
vividly through his mind; and was he that homeless boy, seeking refuge 
in a barn upon a bed of straw, and driven forth like a thief into the 
dismal night? What a wonderful revolution in his life had taken place 
since then! Jack-scarcely knew himself, thinking of the change; and he 
had to lay his hand on Lion’s neck to make things seem real to him. 

He was not much inclined to talk of the adventure ; and the three boys, 
quitting the barn-yard, turned into the lane which Jack had first traversed 
in darkness and despair. He tried to make out his course beyond it, and 
thought he found the stone over which he stumbled and on which he sat 
when he discovered the colliers’ camp. He had occasion to pass that stone 
many times afterwards in his life, and he could never look upon it without 
emotion ; for was it not the turning-point of his destiny, — the point of 
utmost discouragement, from which he looked up and saw far off through 
the rainy dark that little flickering flame of hope start up and fall and rise 
again in the woods ? 

They kept on across the fields, going out of their way to look at Phin’s 
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woodchuck-trap, which was not sprung, then, leaving the swamp and the 
charcoal-pit on their right, came out of the high woods upon a hilly pasture 
commanding a view which made Jack draw another long breath. Below 
them lay a valley stretching northward towards a sea of forests, above the 
tops of which could be seen the blue rim of Lake Ontario. The valley was 
spotted with farms; not far off in the west lay a village ; and near by, along 
the edge of the irregular plateau from which they gazed, wound a great, 
slow, watery snake, its broad glimmering back ringed here and there by 
a bridge. 

“Ye know that, Jack?” said the grinning Phineas. 

Did he know it ? the footpath of many a summer’s wanderings, the wind- 
ing track of his floating home, — the canal! 

“Le’s go down, and ride up to the Basin on a boat,” said Phin. “There ’s 
one coming, —a line boat; we can jump on to it from the bridge.” 

But Jack, fearing to meet somebody who knew him, — perhaps the old 
man Berrick himself, — declined the pleasure ; and as Lion would not go 
without him, the proposed ride was given up. 

“JT want to keep with Lion when we go to the blacksmith’s shop, any 
way,” said Phin. “Duffer’s house is close by, and Duffer’s dog always 
comes out at a feller. He took down Sam Collins the other day, and had 
him by the throat, when the blacksmith came out with a hot iron and drove 
him off. He fights every dog that comes along, and he has killed five or 
six dogs. He’s the tyrant of the town.” 

Phin had not exaggerated the vicious propensities of this notorious dog. 
No sooner had the boys, entering the village, stopped at the blacksmith’s 
shop, than out bounced that belligerent animal, bristling up, and advancing 
with fierce growls upon Lion. 

“Please to call your dog off, Mr. Duffer!” Phin cried out to a man 
standing in the door of a stable opposite. 

The man —a great, red-faced, black-whiskered fellow, almost as brutal- 
looking as his dog — thereupon came saunteringly across the street. He 
had one hand in his pocket; the other held a “black-whip,” trailing the 
thick, pliant, snake-like end in the dust behind him. 

“T cac’late,” said he, “’t my dorg can lick any dorg in the country. My 
dorg’s name is Grip. Look sharp, Grip! I never sets my dorg on, but if 
my dorg wants to fight, I jest stands by and sees fair play. Look alive, 
Grip!” 

There was a circular fire on the ground before the shop, heating a tire 
which was. soon to go upon a wagon-wheel in waiting. Near by stood the 
wagon, into which Phin leaped with wonderful alacrity. It was plain to 
be seen that Duffer was almost as much the terror of the village as his dog. 
Even Jase, who was not a cowardly boy, looked not a little disturbed in his 
mind as he walked about, carefully keeping the fire between him and Duf- 
fer’s dog and whip. 

“Say, Jack!” said Phin, eager to mask his fear under any pretence, 
. se is our old wagon that pa and Mose broke down yesterday; have a 
ride?” 
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Jack — whose long experience on the canal had given him an audacity 
in dealing with rough characters which the two farm boys could only admire 
— did not care to ride. 

“Say! look here!” he cried, trying to keep the animals apart ; “I don’t 
want my dog chawed up, and I don’t want him to chaw up your dog.” 

“What ye go’n’ to do about it?” said Duffer, with a sort of ferocious 
gayety, turning his quid, while he reversed the position of his whip, bring- 
ing the long, snaky, menacing tip in front of him. 

Jack quietly picked up a smith’s hammer in the door of the shop. “Ill 
keep my dog out of the way if I can,” said he ; “ if I can’t — your dog must 
look out !” 

“Touch my dorg, an’ I’’ll cut yer cloe’s on yer back all inter strings an’ 
ribbons with this whip!” said Duffer, with a cool, cruel smile. 

“I’ve seen whips afore to-day, and big bullies at the t’ other end of ’em, 
and I never was afraid of one yet!” And Jack—who, I suppose, had 
never stood greatly in fear of any man except Old Berrick when he was 
angry — grasped the hammer handle till his knuckles were white. His face 
was white too, —not with fear, however, as Duffer, who was really a cow- 
ard, saw with some uneasiness. 

A crowd of fellows from the tavern and groceries had by this time rushed 
to the spot. Duffer gave a wink to one of them standing behind Jack; and 
he, reaching under the boy’s shoulder, with a sudden wrench ‘wrested the 
hammer from his hand. As Jack turned to recover it, the dogs clinched. 

“Let ’em alone!” cried Duffer, swinging his whip. “Fair play! stand 
back there! make a ring!” 

Ff. T. Trowbridge. 


A JOURNEY TO SAN FRANCISCO. 


Y the time the locomotive, who is a traveller of strictly temperance 
principles, had taken a huge drink at the water-tank of a thriving town 
in Western New York, Louise Chauncey and her uncle were comfortably 
seated in the car, and, as Louise said, “ fairly started for San Francisco.” 
The trains left the town in a very noisy and disreputable manner, con- 
sidering that the engine had taken nothing but cold water for “ refresh- 
ments,” and they were soon moving swiftly past green fields and quiet 
villages, and orchards laden with apples or blushing beneath a full fruitage 
of peaches. Gradually the fields grew broader, there was more country 
and fewer towns, and “out West” did indeed seem to be “a big place,” 
as the large man who lived next door to Louise and her uncle remarked. 
Louise thought this idea of one’s neighbor living next door in a car was 
a very funny one, but it seemed natural enough after they had travelled 
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together for a few days. They became a sociable little community, and 
attended to their own business or their neighbors’ affairs as naturally as 
if they had remained at home. Her “housekeeping,” as her uncle called 
it, consumed some of her time every night and morning ; she settled herself 
among her bags and parcels quite conscious of the importance of her jour- 
ney, and from the systematic way in which she disposed of things one 
might think she was a young housekeeper freshly impressed with the 
importance of that time-honored adage, “ A place for everything, and every- 
thing in its place.” 

The “large man” had lived “out West” always, and had kept moving 
as “out West” moved, until at last he had reached the Pacific. He said 
he believed that half of the population of Europe could be scattered over 
this country and one would hardly know it, “out West” was so large a 
place ; and truly it seemed to Louise as if they might. At home she had 
known pleasant gardens and smooth lawns, and green meadows and hill- 
sides, but these miles and miles of verdant prairies, stretching far away 
until they met the blue sky at the dim horizon, were a new revelation of 
vastness. 

The books which she had brought with her to read did not receive much 
of her attention. There seemed to be a probability that even the stories 
in the last number of “ Our Young Folks ” would be fresh when she reached 
San Francisco, there was so much to be seen outside the car window. 

One day, while they were passing through one of the great cornfields 
of Iowa, Louise had been laughing about her practical lesson in geography ; 
— she was sure she would never forget that corn was a staple production 
of that State ! 

“ But, uncle, corn does n’¢ grow wild,” said she at length, bewildered by 
the vastness of the fields, and the very few little farm-houses where it looked 
as if people might live to take care of them. Fut suddenly her attention 
was attracted by something even more surprising; the train was passing 
an encampment of Indians. “Real Indians,” said Louise, excitedly to 
Isabel Carandas, a car acquaintance to whom her uncle had introduced 
her. 

“O, that’s nothing,” replied Isabel, who was a Californian, and was 
returning to her home after a few months’ visit in the East. “ You will see 
plenty of them before you reach San Francisco.” 

The encampment was in a sort of hollow, on each side of a running 
stream. Some of the huts were tent-shaped ; some were square, with only 
the tops covered with mats woven of rushes. An Indian woman, with a 
partly finished mat in her hand and a bundle of rushes on her head, was 
entering one of the huts, and was the only one of all the little community 
who did not stop to gaze at the train as it passed. The rest of them, 
men, women, and children, hastened to the fence, climbed to the top rail 
and sat there gravely gazing at the cars and the crowd of curious faces in 
the windows. The men were wrapped in bright scarlet blankets, and their 
heads were bristling with feathers, sticking either in their hair or in the 
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rims of their old hats. Some of the squaws had on scarlet blankets too, 
but a few of them were dressed in calico, which had evidently come some- 
where from civilization. 

This incident promoted even more sociability than there had been before 
in the car. A pleasant-looking man who spoke with a slight German 
accent had a great deal to tell about Indians in general and these Indians 
in particular. He said that the vast cornfields through which the train had 
been passing were part of a “reservation” set apart by the government for 
the use of the Indians, and that those who lived some fifty’ miles to the 
north were encamped there for the purpose of harvesting their grain. 

The next morning our travellers reached the Missouri River. During 
the night there had been a heavy rain-storm ; and the bright day dawned 
upon trackless wastes of mud. There was no dry land and hardly any- 
thing which could be called water. The vast Missouri rolling turbulently 
along was thick with mud. This is the most lawless and wilful of streams. 
Its bed, between Council Bluffs and Omaha, is nearly four miles wide, and 
the channel is to be found anywhere over that extent of surface, sometimes 
nearer Omaha, sometimes nearer Council Bluffs, and sometimes almost 
exactly between the two. The sand-bars which form in the river, and are 
constantly washed about from place to place, are the causes of these eccen- 
tricities in its course. 

“The Missouri always seemed to me like one of those places ‘on the 
map,’ as the little girl said of Boston,” remarked Louise, meditatively. “It 
certainly is n’t very beautiful.” 

“No, but it is interesting because we know how large it is. Three thou- 
sand miles before it empties into the Mississippi, —it ought properly to be 
called the Father of Waters,” replied her uncle. 

The river which was not beautiful, but only interesting, as our travellers 
decided, was seriously in the way of the Union Pacific Railroad. At the 
station at Council Bluffs the passengers were all obliged to leave the cars, 
and be packed away as snugly as possible in omnibuses, until they should 
reach Omaha on the other side. The crowded vehicles were driven on to 
a large flat ferry-boat, and in half an hour driven off again in the mud on the 
other side of the Missouri. 

After the people had left the omnibuses it did not seem possible that 
they had all been inside, the crowd expanded so, and the boxes, bags, and 
parcels increased to such an unlimited extent, reminding one of the genii 
the fisherman let out of the bottle, in that wonderful story in the Arabian 
Nights. Here had been wrought that every-day magic of which we all 
know something, — that of accommodating ourselves to circumstances. 

When they were again comfortably seated in the car and were whizzing 
out into the vast verdant plain west of Omaha, there were many funny 
stories told of their experience in the omnibuses, for parties travelling 
together had become separated in the crowd and confusion ; and, like trav- 
ellers in the old fairy stories, all were expected to relate the adventures 
they had met with. 
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Isabel Carandas particularly enjoyed the position of story-teller, and she 
had the “knack” of making stories interesting. If she had only stopped 
at a station long enough to get her dinner, something was sure to have hap- 
pened to her which would be worth the telling. This time it was only that 
her travelling companion, a pretty green parrot, had insisted upon having 
“a cracker” from a particular basket, upon which a very large woman ‘was 
sitting, and had kept all the passengers in a roar of laughter by gravely 
reiterating her wants. 

The next morning they were on the top of the Rocky Mountains, which, 
to tell the truth, seemed not like mountains at all, but almost as level as 
the plains through which they had passed yesterday. But those were of 
midsummer greenness and these were white here and there with snow. 
In the far distance, more than a hundred miles away, could be seen the 
snow-clad “Pike’s Peak.” ‘The train stopped on the summit, and Louise 
and some of her young companions had a fine game at snowballing. It was 
yet in the very early autumn, — only September, — but the land here is so 
high that it is very much like winter almost any month in the year. There 
were roaring fires built in the great stoves in each end of the cars, and 
people unstrapped their travelling blankets and shawls and prepared to 
make themselves comfortable. But these were only needed in the early 
frosty morning ; by midday it became warm enough without them. It was, 
however, what they called “an inside day”; that is, there was so little 
outside which was of interest that they were obliged to amuse themselves 
with their books and conversation. Louise did not find this difficult to 
do. She was, as her uncle admiringly said of her, “of the stuff of which 
travellers ought to be made.” 

The train stopped occasionally at places with familiar names, such as 
Sherman and Rawlings, which told plainly enough that our great-generals 
had been over the road. When they were stopping at one of these places 
Louise said she knew it was absurd, but she could n’t help thinking it was 
like the boys at school who used to cut their names with a jack-knife on 
the trees. 

“But, after all,” replied her uncle, “it is not like, for it is their deeds 
which have made these men’s names famous ; besides, they themselves did 
not handle the ‘ jack-knife.’ ” 

The towns all had the appearance of being very young, and looked as 
if they had not yet made up their minds to remain very long in one place. 
And, indeed, many of them are of a migrating character. Building materials 
are very scarce, and when the people get tired of staying in one place they 
often move the town with them, and usually give it a new name in its new 
locality. It is not a very difficult thing to do, however, as the buildings 
are very small and the outside only of wood, the partitions being of canvas. 
There were curious signs in front of some of the houses. On large white 
boards usually in glowing red letters one could read “Sam SING WASHING 
AND IRONING,” or “LuNG TEE SEE WASHING AND IRONING.” But the 
owners of these funny Chinese names were probably inside attending to the 
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“Washing and Ironing,” for Louise saw nothing of them, although she 
was curious to do so. 

The next day, which was Sunday, they passed through Echo Cafion. And 
here the scenery was varied and grand enough to compensate for more 
than one day’s monotonous travel. The rocks towered hundreds of feet up 
in the blue air, looking like great giants or ruined castles, or perhaps a 
church with a broken spire or a decayed and grass-overgrown tower. The 
travellers called them “ wonderful,” “ magnificent,” “sublime,” but that did 
not describe them. The bright sunshine seemed to steal down their sides 
timidly and sent a golden shaft into some mysterious crevice, and broad 
deep shadows lay where the sun had never penetrated. Again a rock would 
stand entirely alone with every curious angle and curve sharply defined 
against the bluest and clearest of skies. 

This cafion was many miles in extent, and soon after leaving it they 
entered another, quite different but nearly as wonderful. The railroad 
through Weber Cafion followed the course of the Weber River, which small 
but ambitious stream sometimes dashed itself to pieces over the black 
rocks, and sometimes purled along peaceably enough over its pebbly bot- 
tom. Two curious unbroken ledges of rock lying side by side in an almost 
perpendicular position formed what the guide-books called the “ Devil’s 
Slide.” And farther on, where the waters of the river poured in a seething 
whirlpool through the rocks, the place was called the “ Devil’s Gate.” 
There was no tradition that the evil one possessed any peculiar power 
over these spots. But they were so horrible that the names naturally sug- 
gested themselves. It was a day of a good deal of excitement, for there 
was a stretching of necks to see the tops of the rocks. And when they 
passed the famous “ Water Gate,” the train only crept along, and people 
clinging to the railing crowded the platforms to get a nearer look into the 
seething waters. 

Again there were plains beyond, plains of grayish white alkali dust dotted 
here and there with clumps of dusty sage-brush. At one of the stations 
Louise and Isabel had quite a conversation with an Indian woman, who 
came directly under the car window to beg for something to eat. She did 
her begging in a funny way, too, not by asking for what she wanted in 
English, nor in the Indian language. She did not even make signs that 
she was hungry, but held out a funny-looking, mummy-like baby strapped 
to a board, as if it had been an advertisement which she desired the pas- 
sengers to read. It answered just as good a purpose as if it had beena 
petition written in the best of English and signed with a long list of names. 
The girls opened their lunch-baskets and handed out sandwiches and cake, 
which the woman dexterously caught in an old tattered shawl that she had 
about her shoulders, 

Isabel had known the Indians all her life, and professed to be quite 
proficient in their language. 

“Your papoose ?” she said, interrogatively addressing the woman. 
The squaw’s little beady black eyes danced expressively by way of reply, 
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and she turned the board round for a moment and laid the infant against 
her shoulder. 

“How many papooses,” continued Isabel, holding up her fingers, — 
“one, two?” 

The woman expressively held up three fingers and looked significantly 
at the sandwiches. 

“Me heap hungry,” she said, in a low, plaintive voice. More provisions 
were handed out, at which she smiled and nodded her head. 

“ How many moons is this papoose?” was the next question asked, but 
the engine gave a sudden and shrill shriek, and the little squaw, dexterously 
slipping across her forehead a leather strap attached to the board to which 
the baby was fastened, quickly scrambled down the embankment. She 
dropped her shawl in doing so, and the food rolled out into the sand. The 
last the girls saw of her she and some half-dozen others were busily en- 
gaged in picking the things up. 

“They will not mind the sand; they would as soon eat a bushel as a 
peck of dirt,” Isabel remarked, in answer to Louise’s expression of regret 
that the poor woman’s dinner was spoiled. 

There were plenty of similar incidents at the different stations; indeed, 
the girls kept their lunch-baskets ready for any such emergency. And not 
only Indians, but the Chinese, crowded about the cars when they stopped. 
It was also one of Isabel’s accomplishments to know how to talk to the 
Chinamen. Her knowledge of their language consisted mostly in adding a 
final “e” to most English words. 

The Chinamen were nearly all very small, and Louise at first thought 
they looked exactly alike. Their complexion was pale yellow, they had 
usually long, narrow, sleepy-looking eyes, — (the eyes of some of the younger 
* ones, however, were quite round and beady looking),—and their hair, 
which was very coarse and black, was braided in a long pig-tail. Some- 
times coarse black strings were added, and the braids nearly reached the 
ground; but sometimes these were coiled around the top of their heads and 
tucked away neatly under their hats. They wore short loose sacks, either 
blue or black, and pantaloons of the same color; their shoes were broad and 
short and turned up slightly at the toes. These Chinamen were mostly 
employed in working on the railroad and had picks and shovels over their 
shoulders. When they stopped at the stations a conversation was usually 
carried on in this way. 

“ How do, John?” 

To which any of the “ Johns,” for all Chinamen are called “ John,” would 
return a delighted “O yeh, how do?” expressively bobbing their heads up 
and down. 

“You getee plenty of work, John?” 

“Yeh, yeh, all right.” 

* Good by, John.” 

“Goo by,” “goo by,” and John would continue to repeat “goo by” until 
the train had fairly started. 
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So far there had been no delay on the road, and everybody was saying 
that it would be one of the quickest trips yet made across the country. The 
train sped rapidly over the plains in long straight stretches; it took a 
sweeping curve around the blue waters of Salt Lake, above which white 
gulls were fluttering and dipping their wings into the water. 

At night the passengers went quietly to sleep behind the green brocade 
curtains, which partitioned the seats from each other, and which were 
arranged by a black magician named George. I know George is a Chris- 
tian name, yet this George was a magician, for after he had lighted the 
lamps, which were brass and which he first polished with his coat-sleeve, 
he pulled impossible-looking boards and mattresses from beneath the red 
velvet sofas, and with a few skilful strokes he built up snug little sleeping 
apartments, where the clean sheets and pillows invited the weary travellers 
to rest from their journey until another daylight. But one night after they 
were all snugly stowed away, and were perhaps dreaming to the accompani- 
ment of the hoarse breathing of the locomotive and the dull clatter of wheels 
over the iron track, every one was startled by a sudden cessation of noise 
and motion. Heads in various states of disorder showed themselves be- 
tween the curtains, and there was an anxious whisper of “ What is it?” 
throughout the car. Some one, who probably knew things by intuition, 
said that the Indians had placed obstructions on the track, and that the 
engine had been thrown off. 

In a few moments there was a report that the train had run over a buffalo, 
but in half an hour the case was finally settled that the cars had run over 
two cows, and that the train was off the track. The accident was nothing 
more serious — except to the poor cows, which were horribly mangled — 
than a detention. As soon as it was daylight the passengers, instead of 
stopping for their cup of hot coffee for breakfast, as they usually did, wan- 
dered about rather disconsolately, exploring the country. 

The Truckee River, a wild and beautiful mountain stream (a mountain 
stream is beautiful everywhere, the flaky froth at the edge of the green wave 
which dashes in pearly spray against the rocks is always a joy and a delight), 
was but a quarter of a mile from the cars ; neither was the country entirely 
destitute of vegetation. Close by the river were pleasant nooks where the 
grass grew green, and there were various hardy shrubs on the steeper 
banks ; there were also some brilliant autumn flowers growing in scattered 
clumps here and there. A deserted hut in a ruinous garden-patch showed 
that some frontiersman had once had a home there, and old tin cans and 
broken bottles lying about were such evidences as may be found anywhere 
on the overland route that civilized man has been there. 

After eight or nine hours’ detention the train with its hungry passengers 
started on. That day they crossed the Sierra Nevadas. 

“That, Miss,” said the polite brakeman who stood on the lower step of 
the rear platform of the car, “is the big pine-tree, and marks the place where 
Nevada leaves off and California begins.” Louise and Isabel, with a number 
of the other passengers, were on the platform to get a better view of the 
wonderful country through which they were passing. 
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After they had passed through the first tunnel and the adjoining mile 
or two of snow-shed, Louise saw far above her, up the steep, nearly precipi- 
tous mountain-side, a long low building of new wood. 

“What is that?” she asked, surprised at seeing a building in such an 
apparently inaccessible place. Somebody replied that it “looked like a 
saw-mill.” But the brakeman laughed and told them that it was only an- 
other snow-shed, which they would be going through presently. And, after 
winding in a circuitous course up the side of the mountain, they at last 
reached it. 

They still kept their positions, catching through the openings of the 
snow-sheds such views as they could of the mountain scenery. There were 
towering peaks, crowned with caps of glittering snow, and huge yawning 
chasms, where the sunlight only floated like a purple mist, revealing 
nothing of its mystery. On the least inaccessible sides of the mountain 
were wooden water-troughs, two or three feet from the ground, supported 
by rough sticks. These presented a very funny appearance, taking their 
zigzag way over the rocks and avoiding the precipices. These troughs 
are used for the purpose of floating sticks of wood to any point on the 
railroad where it may be needed. 

“O, what a beautiful lake!” exclaimed Louise, as she saw the blue 
waters of Dormer Lake gleaming far down in a deep valley among the 
mountains. The atmosphere was so clear and the lake so calm that the 
reflections of the mountains could be distinctly seen even as our travellers 
hurried along in the cars many miles away. 

The train winds slowly and laboriously up the mountain through thirteen 
tunnels and thirty-two miles of snow-sheds. These last during the summer 
and early autumn are rather an eye-sore to the traveller. They are built, 
however, for the protection of winter travel, and, strongly as they are con- 
structed, the force of the snow-storm sometimes breaks them down. 

When the train once more reached daylight and the open air, the broad 
valleys of California could be seen in the distance. As they neared Sacra- 
mento, they saw farm-houses surrounded by orchards, and with flowering 
vines trained about the doors and windows. 

It was noon the next day before our travellers reached San Francisco. 
They made the last change from the cars at Alameda to the ferry-boat which 
was to convey them across the bay. When they reached the city Louise 
was too weary with her eight days’ journey to feel much curiosity or interest 
in the low buildings, the curious Chinese shops, or, in fact, any of the sin- 
gular aspects which the city presented. But a cordial greeting from her 
aunt and cousins soon overcame her fatigue. And her dinner and a fresh 
dress made her feel like “ another girl,” as she herself declared. 

“There, auntie,” she said, as she came down stairs, after making her 
toilet, “the wisdom of my experience for the last eight days is hidden away 
among the creases and folds of my travelling-dress ; I think it will shake 
out in a day or two, but now I want to go out among the roses.” 

Hilda Rosevelt. 
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Sewing. 


SEWING. 


"She ae: by the window there sits to-day 
A dear little maiden, — her name is Rose; 
And her thoughts are out with the birds at play, 
And her needle drags through the seam she sews. 
The thread provokes her, beyond a doubt; 
It knots and snarls; and the needle tries 
To murder her patience out and out, 
For it pricks her finger. “O dear!” she cries. 


I see the trouble she cannot see ; 
The witches are playing their pranks with Rose; 
They dance around her in sportive glee, 
And O, how they laugh at her tearful woes ! 
They twitch the thread as it leaves her hand, 
They knot and tangle and twist it wrong ; 
And poor little Rose cannot understand 
Why her sewing-hour should be so long. 


“T don’t mind sewing on rainy days,” 
Said the restless Rose, “but it seems to be 

A cruel thing to give up my plays 

‘When all out-doors is enticing me! 

This seam can wait, but my heart rebels, 
And longs to carry me far away, 

To the woods, to the beach where I gather shells; 
O, how can I work when I want to play!” 


A bird leaned hard on the rose’s stem, 
And bent the bud till it fanned her cheek, 
And Rose, through her tears, looked out at them, 
And fancied she heard them softly speak. 
“Tf I were you, little girl,” they said, 
“TI would hurry and finish what I ’d begun, 
“And keep my mind on that bit of thread, 
Nor think of play till the work was done!” 


She smiled through her tears, and she bent her head, 


And plied her needle with haste and skill; 
“JT 'll put my heart in my work,” she said ; 

“And that will help me; I know it will!” 
I saw the fairies she could not see; 


They polished the needle, and smoothed the thread, 


And danced around her in sportive “glee, 
And the sewing-hour was quickly sped. 








Fosephine Pollard. 
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THE GIRL WHO COULD NOT WRITE A COMPOSITION. 


PART L 


- RY again, Jemima,” said the principal, patiently. 

The principal spoke so very patiently, that Jemima did not feel at 
all encouraged to try again. If she had spoken pleasantly or hopefully or 
cheerfully or sadly or even angrily, it would have been more inspiriting. 
But so very, very patiently ! 

Jemima sighed. 

“Ive tried again so many times!” she said. And this was true. So 
many times that the principal had whispered to the first assistant, and 
the first assistant had whispered to the second assistant, and the Latin 
department suspected, and the girls themselves had begun to understand, 
that Jem Jasper could not write a composition. 

Poor little Jem! Only sixteen years old, and a thousand miles away from 
her father, as homesick as a lost canary, stranded for a year in this awful 
Massachusetts boarding-school, where the Juniors studied Greek and the 
Seniors talked of applying at Amherst, — and could n’t write a composition ! 

Jem was not exactly a dunce either. She stood very well in algebra, 
and really enjoyed her natural philosophy. At book-keeping she did no 
worse, perhaps a little better, than most girls. In the gymnasium she had 
taken a prize. She had a sunny little freckled face, too, with red hair that 
she was n’t ashamed of, and red cheeks that she could n’t have been ashamed 
of if she had tried; and people liked her, in a way. Her teachers were 
slow to scold her, and the girls were not apt to laugh at her. But not to 
be able to write a composition in a school where the Seniors talked of 
applying at Amherst! 

The lecturer on style bore with her for one term. Then he handed her 
and her compositions over to the principal. The principal had been patient 
with her for another term. Now she had grown so very patient that she 
sat perplexed. 

“T don’t know what to do with you,” she slowly said. 

“I wish you would n’t do anything with me,” said Jem, doggedly. 

The principal frowned a little, thinking this was impertinent in Jem; then 
she smiled a little, and concluded that it was only stupid. 

“Father ’ll think I’m a fool,” said Jem. “And I don’t think I am, do 
you ? ” 

The principal smiled and hesitated. 

“I don’t fee/ like a fool,” continued Jem, candidly. 

“Not even when you’re told to write a composition ?” smiled the prin- 
cipal. 

“No,” said Jem, boldly. “I don’t feel like a fool when I’m asked to 
write a composition. I feel as if I were in prison, and going to be hung.” 
The principal shook her patient head, and only smiled the more. 
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One day a learned lady called on the principal. She was the editor of 
the Wednesday Evening Early Visitor, and a very learned lady indeed. 

“What shall I do with that girl?” asked the principal. 

“Turn her over to me,” said the learned lady. 

“You can’t get a composition out of her that is fit to be read.” 

“ Well see.” 

“But it’s impossible. Look these over and judge for yourself.” 

The principal threw down on her desk a package of poor little Jem’s 
compositions, and the editor of the Wednesday Evening Early Visitor 
pitilessly read them, every one. 

This happened so long ago that I have only been able to procure a few. 

They ran like this : — 

THE GREEKS. 

The Greeks were a very warlike people. Socrates was a Greek, and so 

was Homer. The Peloponnesian War was long and bloody, and is one to 


be remembered, when time shall be no more. 
(A large blot.) 


QUEEN ELIZABETH. 

Queen Elizabeth died in 1603. Macaulay says, “In 1603 the great Queen 
died.” That is a great deal better way to say it, I know. She wore a ruff, 
and killed somebody. I think it was Leicester. I cannot think of anything 
else to say about her. 

(Many tears.) 
MIRTHFULNESS. 
Mirthfulness is one of the most remarkable traits of the human heart. 
(An abrupt stop.) 


“ Nevertheless,” said the learned lady, less confidently, “I ’ll try her.” 

The learned lady tried her, in awful earnest. Jem had never been so tried 
before. Classical Dictionaries, and English Grammars, Russell’s Speakers, 
and Parker’s Outlines, Somebody’s Elements (but what they were elements 
of, poor Jem has never discovered to this day), and Somebody Else’s Young 
Author piled in bulwarks on Jem’s study-table. Patiently, aspiringly, bit- 
terly, tearfully, despairingly, Jem attacked them. The lady chose her “ sub- 
jects.” She chose her own subjects. “Outlines ” and “plans” and “ skele- 
tons,” and “suggestions ” were given to her. She made outlines and plans 
and skeletons and suggestions of her own. She wrote poetry. She tried 
blank verse, and the metres of Horace. She wrote upon the beauties of 
nature, and the price of coal. She tried her hand at romance and essays. 
She effected “abstracts” of sermons, and “abridgments ” of history, and 
“topics ” of all varieties. The Editor of the Wednesday Evening Early 
Visitor was very faithful with her, — very. 

But one day Jem brought her a composition on Icarus. Poor Jem had 
cried all night, and studied all day, upset three ink-bottles, and spoiled one 
dress ; the bulwark of dictionaries and elements danced before her dizzy 
eyes in a hopeless mass of horror,—and this was the composition on 
Icarus. 
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ICARUS. 


Icarus was the son of Dedalus. They fled from Minos. Icarus made 
wings of wax, which melted. He fell into the Midsummer Night’s Dream, 
and the lovely and accomplished Una carried him and her father Anchises 
upon her shoulders, through the siege of Troy. 





The Editor of the Wednesday Evening Early Visitor read this, and there 
was a pause. 
“TI think,” said the Editor of the Wednesday Evening Early Visitor, 
then, “that we will not meet again next week. I think — that it may be 
) as well, — Miss Jasper, for you to surrender the effort to master the art 
of composition.” 

Poor little Miss Jasper “surrendered” heartily. The principal, not at 
all patiently, informed her that she was grieved to feel, but feel she did, 
that it would not be best for her to pursue her studies in the seminary 
beyond the close of the term, — that perhaps a retired Western life would 
be more calculated to improve her mind, — and that she had written to her 
father to that effect. At ‘at, Jem’s heart broke. 

“What is your father ?” asked some sympathetic girls in a little crowd 
about her. 

“Furniture,” sobbed Jem. “And poor, almost—and I’ve cost him’so 
much — and there’s a boy yet to come after me —and it seems as if I 
) could n’t bo — bear it to go home a fu — fool !” 

Jem did not wait for the end of the term, so they tell me, nor for the 
departure of the letter. She burned her compositions, tipped over the 
bulwark of elements, packed her trunks, and went home. Her father was 
making a coffin, when she walked, dusty and wretched from her long jour- 
ney, into the shop. 

“What did you come home for?” said he. 

“ Because I’m a dunce,” said she. 

“Have you told your mother?” said he. 

“Yes,” said she. , 

“What did she say?” asked the furniture-dealer, after a silence. 

“It’s no matter, sir, if you please,” said the poor little dunce, after an- 
other. For her mother was a sickly woman, not a very happy one, and 
sometimes — to tell the truth —a cross one. She was mortified and sur- 
prised, and Jem was mortified and tired, and whatever welcome home she had 
had in the house, I suspect she found that in the store an improvement. 

“Well, well,” said her father, taking up his hammer again. “ Never mind. 
Just run and get me those nails on the low shelf, will you? and never mind !” 

But he said to himself, “So my poor little girl is stupid, is she? I'll see 
if I can’t make one place for her where she ’ll forget it.” 

So it happened that Jem, after she left off writing compositions, used to 
run in and out of the shop so much. In consequence, two things came 
about. She did indeed very nearly forget the composition on Icarus. And 
there will be another chapterful of her. 
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HOW WE HUNTED THE WHIPPOORWILL. 


—— was one point upon which as boys, my old friend and companion 
in almost everything, Tom Edwards, and I never could or would or 
might agree. “Was there any difference between a whippoorwill and a 
night-hawk ?” 

I said there was n’t —a bit; Tom said there was —a good deal. Like 
many of our elders and betters, our grounds of belief vo and con were 
merely traditional, — simply the opinions of our respective fathers and 
grandfathers. 

My grandfather said “they were all one bird” ; for years ago one used to 
come and sit and sing on his door-stone, — which, by the way, grandmother 
always said was a “forerunner” of my Aunt Alice’s death. Grandfather 
had watched it from the partially opened door, and was ready to swear, if 
necessary, that it was a night-hawk. And what better grounds of belief 
could his grandson desire? None. But, unfortunately for posterity, Tom’s 
grandfather, having seen a whippoorwill under very similar circumstances, 
was equally ready to swear to something quite the reverse. So there their 
respective grandsons were at a dead lock. 

“T tell you,” Tom used to argue, “a whippoorwill has whiskers, and an 
awful great mouth! Nota bit like a night-hawk!” 

“Whiskers!” I would exclaim, “so does a night-hawk have whiskers ! 
And as for mouth, just you hark and hear one catch a fly up in the sky, 
when he comes sailing down with that long so-o-o-oup of his! Don’t that 
sound like having a big mouth? Hey? All the same thing, I tell ye. Not 
a bit of difference.” 

“But if a whippoorwill was a night-hawk (I know ’t ain’t, though),” Tom 
would contend, “why don’t we hear more whippoorwills? Night-hawks 
are as plenty as mosquitoes! You can hear them up in the sky any night, 
going ‘peark! peark!’ But you only hear a whippoorwill now and then 
a night.” 

“Humph ! that’s no argument!” I would retort. ‘Why don’t you hear 
the girls singing ‘Old Hundred’ as often as ‘ Kiss me quick and go.’ Be- 
cause they don’t like it so well, of course. ’T ain’t so popular a song!” 

But for the honor of our discussions, I can honestly assert that we were 
as sincere as confident in the correctness of our views, and were both ready 
to test them by facts if opportunity offered. 

“If we could only catch one of each sort,” Tom would say, “and compare 
them.” 

“ Each sort!” I would exclaim. “We should n’t have to catch but one 
sort! And I really wish we could.” 

And so began a series of whippoorwill-hunts. As often as we heard 
one anywhere near we would set off and do our best to catch, or at least 
see him. And here let me remark, that a person who has never tried to 
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catch a whippoorwill in the dark can have no idea of the difficulty of the 
undertaking. Dusk is about the worst time I know of to conduct a scien- 
tific investigation. After a score of evening hunts and chases through 
brakes and bushes, the controversy was just about where we took it up; 
and nothing like a satisfactory result had been reached. But at last hear- 
ing one so near one night that we could distinguish the “cluck ” between 
each “whippoorwill,” we started out, determined to settle it, if possible, 
then and there and forever. The bird was sitting on a rock among some 
hazel-bushes ; and while making our way through these it suddenly ceased 
chanting, and was gone with a single flap. 

“Plague!” exclaimed Tom. “Just as we did, we didn’t! And it’s 
always just so.” 

“ Perhaps he has n’t gone far,” said I ; “hark a moment !” 

It was a warm June evening; the moon was just lifting its bright, full 
face up over the ridge to the eastward; and a moment later we heard the 
song going on again, some fifty rods off. 

“There it is!” cried Tom. “Way down in the lower lot! But we’ve 
all the evening before us. Let’s get a look at him somehow.” 

Another tramp through the brakes, another creeping up through briers 
and alders, and lo! the whippoorwill, vanishing as before. And thus chas- 
ing on, we followed this will-o’-the-wisp singer of the night down through 
the pasture-lands, across the brook, over the high, wooded ridge, and thence 
down into the wild, bushy common, along the river-bank. Here in the 
midst of low bushes and among tall, black stubs, the relics of the old pine 
growth, stood a great, square-shaped boulder, — or rather crag, it was so 
large, — with high, almost perpendicular sides and a flat top upon which 
small shrubs were growing. Upon this the whippoorwill had settled and 
again resumed its cries. 

“Now we have him,” whispered Tom. “ Let’s creep along under it, and 
so climb up the side and peek over.” 

We crept up beneath the rock. Some five or six feet from the ground 
there was a crevice in the side. By getting our toes up into this we could 
just peer over the edge and see what was on the top. The song continued ; 
and, raising ourselves gently, we saw the bird not ten feet off, squatting 
on the bare rock. At every cry it swelled up and then collapsed like a 
pair of bellows, wheezing out the “ whippoorwill” part with a queer, retch- 
ing noise. It didn’t sound much like whippoorwill after all, and had a 
painful effect when heard so near. 

“There!” whispered Tom. “Look at those whiskers and that mouth !” 

“Of course,” said I. “Look at that tail! Just like a night-hawk.” 

“O, darker colored than a night-hawk !” 

“Pooh! ’t would look lighter in the daytime.” 

“But it’s bigger than a night-hawk.” 

“ Same size, exactly.” 

In short the old controversy broke out afresh, and was becoming ani- 
mated, when I suddenly felt something nuzzling and snuffing at my bare 
heels, which protruded from the crevice into which my toes were sticking. 
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“ What on earth!” exclaimed Tom, looking down behind him, as if from 
the same cause. “Gracious! Look a’ there!” 

A great dusky animal stood in the shade of the rock behind us, reaching 
up its black, ugly muzzle to smell our bare feet. We both jumped, and 
scrambled up to the top of the rock. The moment we stirred the creature 
reared and grabbed at our retreating “ pedals,” with a great growl of dis- 
pleasure at our indecent haste. 

“Bear! Tormented great bear!” screamed Tom, springing to his feet 
at the top. 

While we had been engaged on: the whippoorwill question, Bruin, on 
his moonlight rambles, had come quietly up behind, to smell us over with 
a view to present consumption. Leaping to our feet, we glanced hurriedly 
down. 

“Here he comes!” yelled Tom. “Get stones! Get something, quick!” 
tearing round and twitching up one of the shrubs by the roots. 

The bear had his paws in the crevice, trying to get up. We could hear 
his claws scratching on the rock. A large, rough stone, about the size of a 
half-bushel measure, was lying near the edge. I turned it up, and then 
rolled it over upon him at a venture. It missed his head, but caught one 
of his great black paws across the sharp edge of the crevice, — mashed it, 
I guess, for he whined out loudly, and, sliding back to the ground, began to 
dance and leap about holding it up. In almost any other circumstances 
we should have been vastly amused at the antics the pain wrung out of 
him. Now he would sit down and fondle the suffering paw with his mouth, 
kiss it and cry over it, then bounce up on his hind legs and shake it and 
tear at it. 

“Old Cuffee will lose his nails, I guess,” said Tom. “ That great stone 
fell as much as six feet plump on to them.” 

“Guess he’s got about enough of us,” said I. 

No such thing, however; for after bewailing his jammed paw awhile, he 
suddenly ran round to the other side of the rock, which was n’t nearly so 
steep. We caught up more stones, and threw at him with might and main. 
But, making a sudden rush, he got his head and fore-paws over at the top. 
I thought we were taken; but just in the nick of time Tom hit him on the 
head with a big one, which fairly knocked him back to the ground. We 
then poured down such a shower upon him that he ran off several rods, 
and, sitting down on his haunches, began to lick his bumps, and nurse his 
paw again, keeping an eye on us, with an occasional growl. 

“Dig up more stones!” cried Tom. “And don’t waste one. He'll 
come for us again as soon as his old paw stops aching.” 

The space on the top of the rock was not much larger than a largish 
room; and a hurried search around disclosed the ghastly fact that the 
“ammunition ” was about exhausted. With the exception of one awkward 
fragment of stone, of four or five pounds’ weight, there was nothing left 
larger than a boy’s fist. And the last assault had shown that the bear cared 
nothing for small shot ; he would n’t go down for anything but big ones. 
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“We must have clubs, then!” cried Tom, bending down one of the low 
shrubs, and hacking away at it with his jack-knife. “Cut clubs!” Clubs 
are the natural successors of stones. In a few minutes we had cut some 
very respectable shillelahs of dwarf poplar, some three feet long and as 
thick as our wrists. Beats all what a sense of security a good big bludgeon 
in one’s hands will impart! It was, I take it, man’s first step in power 
above the brute. We almost began to want the bear to try it once more, 
for the sake of demonstrating our superiority by whacking him. 

He did n’t let us want long; for having got his late damages well licked 
over, and the ailing paw quiet once more, he began to walk round us, to 
find the weakest place, I suppose. Holding our clubs ready in one hand, 
we opened fire on him with the small stones, and happening to hit him 
just as he was opposite the crevice where he had climbed up, he rushed in, 
and clutching his claws into the crack tried to scale as before. Tom pitched 
down our big shot, but missed him, and up came his head and fore-paws 
over the edge. Tom struck for his head, and I for his paws. Whack! 
whack ! 

I made it a point to hit the jammed one. A whack across the edge of 
the stone on that was agonizing. He drew it back. Another on the well 
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one, and he went sprawling to the earth ; and, looking up with a growl of 
baffled hunger, ran off to a little distance, “ scuffed” on the grass, as you ’ve 
seen a dog wipe his feet, and sat down to doctor his foot again. He didn’t 
fly into a blind fury, like a wild-cat, but bore his rebuffs with true bear 
grit. The moon was now well up in the sky. 

“ What d’ ye suppose they will think has become of us at home?” said 
Tom. 

“O, my folks will think I ’ve gone over to stay with you,” said I. 

“Yes, and my folks will think I’m stopping with you,” said Tom. “We 
sha’ n’t be missed. And it’s no use to halloo, it’s so far.” 

We certainly had a fair prospect of staying all night, for the bear had 
now settled down into a state of watchfulness. 

“Can’t we build a fire up here?” continued Tom. “They say bears are 
afraid of fire.” 

We had been burning off brush-heaps that day, and had matches in our 
pockets. One of the old pines had some time fallen across the rock, leaving 
a portion of its trunk and knots upon it. Collecting these, while Tom stood 
on guard, I soon had a fire. The bear started up at the sight of it, and 
walked slowly round, throwing up his head and snuffing with a loud 
“Wooh! wooh!” as the pitchy smell came to his nostrils. We threw 
several of the blazing knots down at him. It was sport to see him dodge 
them, and then rush up at them, as they lay smoking on the ground. He 
grabbed up the first one in his mouth, but dropped it instantly, and sent 
it spinning with his paw. Fire was a new thing to him. He didn’t see 
fit to make another assault, however, and contented himself with a rigid 
blockade. 

The night wore on. Of course we didn’t think of sleeping ; but after a 
while we sat down with our clubs in readiness. 

“I wonder where that whippoorwill went to?” said Tom. “A pretty 
mess he’s got us into! Hark! Let’s see if we can hear him.” 

The night-hawks were still sailing about, with an occasional “sook” ; 
and on the ridge across the river one, two, three whippoorwills were 
chanting. Presently two large birds came gliding slowly around the rock, 
as if attracted by the fire. 

 Whippoorwills,” said Tom. 

“ Night-hawks,” said I. 

After circling about a few moments, one of them settled upon a stump, 
a few rods off, and lo! “ Whippoorwill! whippoorwill ! ” 

But the other kept hovering about the rock, and at last alighted on the 
farther corner, down out of sight, on a little jutting shelf. We crept up 
softly, and looking over saw, as-the bird flapped away, its nest, a little 
hollow on the bare rock, with two speckled eggs, about as large as a dove’s 
eggs. 

“There!” cried I, triumphantly. “Here ’s your whippoorwill on a night- 
hawk’s nest! How’s that, old fellow?” 

Tom was fairly cornered. We had found a night-hawk’s nest only a few 
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days before, and this was just like it apparently. I was almost ready to 
forgive the bear, at this unexpected triumph. 

As for Tom, I suspect he would about as lief have seen the bear himself 
on the rock as that nest. 

We went back to the farther side of the rock, and, keeping quiet, saw the 
bird soon come back. Its motions in the air, manner of alighting, in short 
everything about it, was as much like a night-hawk as could well be. Even 
Tom could see no difference. 

“It does look like a night-hawk,” said he. 

“Own up, then,” said I. “You’ve always been wrong!” 

“ Not yet.” 

“Why, ain’t you satisfied ?” 

Not yet.” 

“JT would n’t be a mule, Tom!” 

Here a movement on the part of the bear interrupted the dispute. After 
that, feeling that I had got Tom into rather a tight place, I did n’t exactly 
like to press him; and of course he didn’t care to bring up the subject 
again. 

Well, we stayed there all night. The bear did n’t try again to climb up; 
but he would n’t budge ; and we could n’t very well leave until he did. Day 
at last broke ; the moon faded out; and it began to grow light. The bear 
now grew uneasy, and cast wistful looks up at us. And finally, just as the 
sun was rising, he edged off down to the river, turned for a farewell look, 
then waded in and swam across. We watched him disappear in the woods 
on the other bank, then climbed down and went home. 

Of course we got well laughed at as well as pitied, when it came out how 
we had passed the night. I didn’t say whifpoorwill to Tom, nor he to 
me, for a long time, though he would look at me a little queer when: we 
were out together and happened to hear one. But one evening along in 
July he came running over, with a very happy look on his brown face. 

“T ve got a letter,” said he. 

“A letter!” 

“Yes, a letter from Professor A——.” 

“Why! how came Ze to write to you?” 

“@, I wrote to him.” 

“You wrote to him! What about?” 

“ About that whippoorwill business ! ” 

“Gracious, Tom! What cheek!” 

“Well, I don’t care! I was bound to know.” 

“Do let me see the letter!” 

Here’s the Professor’s letter to Tom. 

MASTER Tom EDWARDS: ee tii. 

MY LITTLE FRIEND, — “Is there any difference between a whippoorwill 
and a night-hawk?” Yes, there is; though I dare say you have found 
it difficult to tell them apart. They both belong to the same family of birds, 
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the “ Night-jar ” family, called also the “Goatsuckers,” and are very much 
alike in appearance and habits. The whippoorwill is the Caprimulgus 
vociferus, and the night-hawk is the Cafrimulgus Americanus. 

I am pleased to have you write to me. Let me hear from you again, when 
you have 2 hard nut to crack. : 
Very truly your friend, 

H. L. A—. 


“There!” exclaimed Tom. “What do you think about there being two 
birds, now?” 
“Well, of course it’s so, if he says so. But I should like to see the letter 
you wrote!” 
“You should? Well, I can show you one just like it; for I copied it 
over a dozen times,” said Tom, pulling out a crumpled sheet of paper. 
Here’s a copy of Tom’s letter to Professor A——. 
N—-, July 7, A. D. 1865. 
To THE EMINENT PROFESSOR A——. 
RESPECTED SIR, — Is there any difference between a whippoorwill and 
a night-hawk ? 
Please excuse me for writing, but I want to know very much. 
Very truly and respectfully yours, 
Tom EDWARDs. 


“Tom,” said I, handing back the letters, “ you ll be a great man yet.” 
C. A. Stephens. 


A HUMBLE-BEE’S NEST IN A HAY-FIELD. 


b pr<oe mowers go steadily over the plain, — 
Farmer Dickson and Tom and Patrick O’Kown + 
Long glistening swaths lie behind in their train, 
Of the clover and grass they are cutting down. 


Farmer Dickson goes first and leads off the set; 
He gives them the pace, and they all struggle after, 
With a glance at the clouds lest the hay-cocks get wet, 
With shout and song and chorus of laughter. 


Little Ben comes behind them reeking with sweat, 
Spreading the swaths and turning them over, — 
Those who have tried it will never forget 
Spreading swaths like these of long tangled clover. 
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“The wind,” says Tom Dickson, “is not in the west; 
A poor sign for us, — how it hums in the trees, — 

Stop!—’t was either the wind or a humble-bees’ nest, — 
I’m uncertain which. — Look out for the bees!” 


All is changed in a moment, — our three sturdy mowers 
Shaving the sod with such scrupulous care, 

Keeping time ‘with each other like champion rowers, 
Have thrown down their scythes and are beating the air! 


Beating the air and the humble-bees in it! 
Tom Dickson is nearest and he bears the brunt; 

There ’s a swarm round his head in less than a minute, — 
A dozen behind him and twenty in front. 


He ducks and he dodges, he doubles and tacks, 
He seizes the jug and throws up the water, 

It harmlessly rolls from their velvety backs ; 
They want no favor, they give him no quarter. 


But with stingers as keen as a Lochaber axe 
They make a determined assault on his nose ; 
When tired of these tactics he runs to some stacks, 
That stand in the field, and under them goes. 


Then, seeing brave Patrick still holding the field, — 
Whence Tom had just fled,— with a whirl and a swoop 
In a twinkling, determined to force him to yield, 
Like a tribe of Comanches comes the whole troop. 


“ Arrah, ye rascals! keep off from my face! 
If a gentleman cannot be mowing ’t is funny! 
Ye ill-mannered musicians, who know nothing but bass, 
Ye had better stick close to your trade, making honey!” 


But sooner than Patrick could finish this speech, 
Not heeding bravado, these hussars come at him, 
While as often as one of them comes within reach 
Patrick’s arms fly round like a windmill to bat him. 


One clings to his beard with venomous claws, 
Another is crawling up under his cap, 

And Patrick O’Kown, obeying the laws 
Of self-preservation, gives both a smart slap. 


At last he begins, in utter despair, 
Or perhaps with something of sober intention, 
To scatter our little Ben’s swaths in the air, 
For necessity always quickens invention. 
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So that when Tom Dickson peeps cautiously out 
From the stack to learn just how matters are going, 
And see what the two other men are about, 
The hay flies as if a tornado were blowing ; 





While little Ben sits far away in the shade, 
Taking good care of his own curly head, 
Expecting that soon with the humble-bees’ aid 
The whole of his hard tangled swaths will be spread. 


Just how long Patrick struggles I cannot now say, — 
All the while Farmer Dickson is gone for a torch 
He throws up the clover and keeps them at bay 
Till the Farmer arrives and gives them a scorch. 


But do not suppose, though the men are the winners, 
That they come off unscathed from this closely fought strife ; 
Dame Dickson declares, as they come to their dinners, 
She ne’er saw such faces as theirs in her life. 
George F. Works. 
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Two or three Odd Fish. 


TWO OR THREE ODD FISH. 


« y. you ever see a saw-fish, Cousin Tim?” 
“ Did you ask if I ever saw a sea fish?” replied Cousin Tim, absent- 
mindedly. 

“ Not saw a sea fish, but did you ever see a saw-fish?” said Ella. “Of 
course you understood me well enough!” 

“You ask me so many questions, no wonder I sometimes get a little con- 
fused,” laughed Cousin Tim. “No, I don’t think I ever saw a saw-fish. 
But I once saw the saw of a saw-fish, and right sawry I was I saw it!” 

“Come, I’m not joking, Cousin Tim!” 

“Neither am I, Ella.” 

“Then tell us about it,” cried Rufus. 

“It was in the hands of a Feejee Islander,” said Cousin Tim. 

“ What was ?” 

“The saw of the saw-fish I saw. We had landed for water, when the 
cannibals rushed upon us. They were armed with bows and arrows and 
spears, and one —a sort of chief, frightfully tattooed —brandished that 
interesting weapon. It was four or five feet long, and seven or eight inches 
broad; it looked like dried gristle, all but the teeth, — they were polished, 
bright and sharp. The savage wielded it with both hands, like a battle-axe, 
and swung it over my head in a very disagreeable manner. But it was only 
a friendly salutation, after all. The cannibals had had the instructions of 
some of our missionaries, and had come, not to kill and eat us, but to wel- 
come us, and to trade with us for trinkets.” 

“Oh! that all?” said Rufus, disappointed. “I hoped you were going 
to tell about a battle.” 

“T don’t want to hear about fighting, or cannibals,” said Ella. “Tell us 
about the saw-fish,— the saw first. Does it really grow out of the fish’s 
head?” 

“Yes; it is a long, flattened, bony snout. The teeth of a large-sized one 
are almost as broad and long as my thumb, — flat, of course, and pointed. 
I have seen one that had fifty teeth, — twenty-five on a side. They are not 
close together like common saw teeth, but are set in their sockets at a 
little distance from each other, perhaps an inch or two. The saw-fish grows 
to be fifteen or twenty feet long, and the saw is a third part of his length.” 

“Does he use it to saw things?” asked Ella. 

“Not exactly; but it is a terrible weapon when he strikes with it. It 
is flattened horizontally, the teeth are on the outer edges, and he goes 
through the water striking to the right and left with them, killing any 
smaller fish at a blow. There is no truth whatever in the old stories that 
he sometimes saws ships in two in order to devour the crews.” 

“T should think not!” said Rufus. “ But I ve heard of his striking ships 
and driving his saw clear through their timbers.” 


| 
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“That often happens, and it shows the tremendous power of the fish, 
considering that his saw is not pointed at the end, but rounded. I was ina 
ship once that was struck, — not by a saw-fish, exactly, but by a sword-fish. 
We thought we had struck a rock. (nly one old sailor said it was a fish ; 
and, sure enough, when the ship wa: hauled up for repairs, there was the 
sword broken off in the frame. Ii..,.1d gone through the ship’s skin or 
outside planks, and half-way through . :eavy oak timber, where it stuck.” 

‘“‘ What do the foolish fellows pitch .to ships for?” Rufus inquired. 

“ Both the sword-fish and the saw-.sh are fighting characters ; they have 
an ancient grudge against whales, — especially the whalebone whale, — and 
probably take the great hull of a ship for some animal of the sort. 

“TI once saw a fight between a sword-fish and a whale,” Cousin Tim went 
on, “and a strange sight it was. We first saw the whale making a great 
commotion in the water; I didn’t know what to think of it, for I was a 
greenhorn then, but the knowing ones declared that a sword-fish was at 
him. Twice the whale dove to a great depth, as if to get rid of his furious 
assailant, and, coming up, spouted water in two flashing fountains, — “ blow- 
ing,” as the sailors say. . The ».cond time he came up so near our ship 
that we saw the fish dart his s urd into his side. Once the fish, missing 


Fight between a Sword-fish and a Whale. 


his stroke, sprang clear out of the water alongside the whale. It seemed to 
be the whale’s object to strike him with his tail, a good fair blow from which 
would have ended the battle ; and in trying to do that he tumbled about 
tremendously, lashing the sea into foam.” 
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“ Which whipped?” cried Rufus, eagerly. 

“TI never knew. As we passed on our course, suddenly the whale dove, 
and we saw neither of them any more.” 

“What is the difference between thé sword-fish and the saw-fish ?” 

“They-belong to two different fish families. The sword-fish is like the 
mackerel, only very much larger ; th¢ Saw-fish is something between the 
sharks and the rays. They resemble #“ch other only in the long projection 
of the bones of the upper. jaw. The Avord-fish’s weapon is more pointed 
than that of the saw-fish ; as its namé’ fnplies, it is a sword and not a saw. 
I’ve seen dne five feet long, taken froma fish measuring sixteen feet from 
tip to tip. 

“ The sword-fish is considered good eating, and on some coasts the people 
make a business of catching him. He is seen pursuing schools of mackerel, 
generally swimming with his broad dorsal or back fin out of water. He is 
hunted with harpoons, —a sort of whale-fishing on a small scale. The man 
at the masthead calls out to give notice when one appears ; a boat is sent 
in chase of him; the crew pull up as nea? to him as possible, when the 
bowsman strikes him with a light harpoon: Sometimes there is a struggle, 
and he is killed on the spot. But when tré are others in the vicinity, 
the fishermen leave the harpoon sticking intd“him ; there is a rope fastened 
to it, of course, and to that they attach an empty gask, which they set afloat. 
The cask holds the fish, and tires him out, for as@ften as he draws it under 
water up it bobs again; and he cannot towsit so far but the fishermen 
can find it again, and him in company with it, after having been off and 
secured perhaps half a dozen other fish in the same way. He is dangerous 
game, however, and he sometimes pierces or upsets a boat before he is 
killed. Sword-fish are taken with harpoons both in the Mediterranean and 
on the coast of New England; the fishermen of Martha’s Vineyard in some 
seasons take large numbers of them.” 

“O, that must be great sport!” exclaimed Rufus. “What a silly fish 
to swim with his back fin out of water!” 

“ The dorsal fin of all sword-fishes is very high and conspicuous, and there 
is one species in which it is extraordinarily developed. It is a tropical fish, 
found chiefly in the Indian Ocean. It grows to be twenty feet long, and 
its dorsal fin is five or six feet broad, extending all along the back. It 
opens like a huge fan; and old salts say,the fish uses it as a sail, in fair 
winds. Hence its popular names, — ‘ fan-fish,’ or ‘ sail-fish,’ or ‘ sailor-fish.’ 
The fin is of a deep blue color. : 

“The common sword-fish,” added Cousin Tim, “is very dark blue above, 
and silvery white below ; and he is a rough, vicious-looking fish.” 

Harvey Wilder. 
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ONE LITTLE INDIAN BOY. 


AND HOW HE BECAME A MEDICINE-MAN. 
ri, 


” Sgro days before the building of the lodge,”.Uncle John went on, when 

Bert and Gracie had come again to his room the next evening, 
“ Wasutah spent his time alone with the head medicine-men, who instructed 
him in many mysteries, the nature of which no one outside the sacred 
order is ever allowed to discover. So you see I can never tell you what 
they were, but can talk only of what all may see, leaving you to interpret 
the strange ceremonies as you will. 

“Four days in succession Wasutah steamed and fasted, that soul and 
body might be clean and pure, to receive all influences from the Great Spirit. 
Winonah heated stones in the wigwam fire, and placed them within a small 
low lodge, covered thickly with skins and blankets. Into this Wasutah 
crept, almost naked; the stones were put around him and water poured 
over them, Clouds of ‘steam filled the space, and as the stones cooled, 
Wasutah ran down to the little lake, and plunging in, swam about a few 
moments before putting on his blanket and going ‘away to his fasting-place 
near the burial plain. 

“Through the fourth day a lodge of poles and pine-branches was built, 
and at evening the chief men of the band assembled here, and spent the 
night in a private dance and feast. With daylight the lodge was open to 
all, and Wasutah took his place on a pile of blankets he had given. Near 
him was the sacred wooden dish and spoon, given him the night before, 
from which he must always hereafter eat, and a bag of weasel-skin, con- 
taining charms which would make him strong in battle. 

“Behind him stood the oldest medicine-man, and the next in rank, with 
knees and hip joints bent at an angle of forty-five degrees, slowly advanced 
with a strange, unnatural step, holding his sacred bag, aimed at a painted 
spot in Wasutah’s breast. Faster and. faster he came, shouting, ‘ Heen, 
heen, heen!’ with the greatest energy. As he touched the painted spot, 
the elder in the rear gave a push which sent the candidate forward on his 
face, when he was instantly covered with the blankets and lay motionless. 
Then the whole circle rose, and keeping time to a wild chant, danced about 
the prostrate figure. The elder after a few moments threw off the blankets, 
and, chewing a piece of sacred bone, spirted it over him, when Wasutah 
at once sat up and waited the master’s approach, who, coming forward, patted 
upon his breast, making extraordinary noises, till, with dreadful throes and 
contortions, the sacred shell wojute was thrown out upon a medicine-bag 
placed before him. With the shell in his hand, Wasutah passed around 
the circle, showing it to each one, and thus his part of the ceremony ended, 
though the feast lasted till all had danced to the music of four sets of 
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singers, whose voices were almost drowned by the noise of drums and 
rattles. 

“This shell was Dr. Wasutah’s diploma, and entitled him hereafter to 
practise in any part of the Sioux Territory. Unlike his white brethren, 
there would be no trouble in collecting bills, for all Indians pay in advance. ° 
Nor would old age lessen his income, for the nearer the grave the more 
clearly would he know the secrets of the gods. Common Indians might in 
their old age die of neglect and starvation, but such dealings with a medi- 
cine-man would make the guilty one’s journey to the spirit-land almost 
endless, and thus Wasutah was sure of prosperity as long as he lived. 
So, well content with the result of his fast, he made up for lost time by 
keeping Winonah steadily at work, pounding corn and boiling fish, till an 
interruption came in the shape of a first patient. Unlike white medicine- 
men, Wasutah knew just as well how to treat a patient on the first day 
of his practice as after fifty years, and so, sitting quietly by the fire, he 
waited to see in what manner the messenger would come. 

“For there is no fixed way of calling the doctor in Dakota, or rather there 
are so many fixed ways, and two or three so unpleasant that a medicine- 
man waits with some anxiety to know what form the summons will take. 
Sometimes a blanket or skin is brought as a gift, and he goes at once; or 
a lighted pipe is placed on his head while the messenger groans a moment. 
At times a rattle is shaken about the lodge till the medicine-man appears, 

' when he receives a violent kick, or is knocked over. 

“Wasutah’s caller was a boy stripped for running, who, rushing into the 
lodge, kicked him, and rushed out again. Wasutah plunged after, and suc- 
ceeded in returning the kick with interest, before the sick man’s lodge was 
reached, when he quietly returned home. No common messenger should 
bring him, the swiftest-footed in the band, and so, following Sioux etiquette, 
he waited. 

“T should be afraid to tell you how many messengers were kicked before 
he finally entered the lodge, bearing the sacred rattle, and sitting down 
near the entrance began a frightful chant. Soon on his hands and knees 
he crawled toward the sick man, howled at him, and then, putting his face 

) into a bowl of water, gurgled and sputtered a moment, till the evil spirit 

drawn from the patient had been thrown out. Bending over the bowl he 

professed to see therein an image of the animal which had brought about 
the sickness, for the Sioux believe that all disease is occasioned by the 

— of some animal, insect, or enemy. 

“In this case the bear proved to be responsible, and Dr. Wasutah made 


a a bark image of a bear, which he put outside the lodge in a bowl of water. 
1 Now came swift judgment on the wicked spirit, three or four Indians stand- 
1 ing with loaded guns, waiting only the signal from the medicine-man to 
4 fire. To insure success a woman must stand astride the bowl. Winonah 
d took this place, and, as Wasutah gave the signal, and the joint fire blew the 
. bark bear to bits, stepped aside, while Wasutah jumped at the bowl and 


again gurgled in the water. As he did this Winonah sprang upon his 
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back, stood a moment, and then pulled him into the lodge by his hair, 
Wasutah scrambling in so fast that the pull was not severe. 

“Extraordinary as it may seem, the patient grew no better, though drums 
were beaten, and rattles shaken at his head all night. By noon all the 
medicine-men within call had assembled, arid, deciding the bear could not 
have been to blame, fixed upon the lynx and wasp as jointly guilty. Before 
the dance ended the sick man had given up trying to live, and a death 
wail sounded through the pines as Wasutah went home from his first 
patient. The evil spirit had been too powerful, and, as with railroad corpo- 
rations after an accident, ‘ nobody was to blame.’ 

“Within a year another ‘degree’ was taken, and Wasutah ranked next 
to the head medicine-men. No fasting ushered in this feast, and only one 
day’s steaming was required. Willow branches for the summer lodge were 
stuck in the ground in the form of an ellipse. In the centre on some green 
fern was a large buffalo-fish, and on a bunch of dried grass a cat-fish ; over 
both a small arbor. At one end of the enclosure was a lodge filled with ° 
men, who continually sang, ‘ Hahyay, hahyay ; hoh, hoh, hoh, hoah !’ 

“Soon came out six men and three boys, who moved around the enclos- 
ure, keeping their faces as much as possible toward the fishes. Then the 
head medicine-man, painted black, and with a small hoop in his hand, 
crawled in among the willows growling like a bear, and moving about as 
if he scented something. As he crawled two more followed, — Wasutah, 
smeared with white clay, and with a bear’s tail, to imitate a grizzly bear; 
the other imitating a wolf. While for two or three hours the Indians sung 
and danced, these men pawed and snuffed at the fishes, Wasutah at last 
biting off a bit, and running around the ellipse chewing. This was the 
signal for the other Indians, who, as the second animal bit a fish, rushed 
in and devoured them both without using the hands. By this ceremony, 
Wasutah became able to influence the weather, and to give successful hunts 
to all who made him large enough presents. 

“‘ Before the autumn ended a party of friendly Cheyennes came on a visit 
to the small band of Sioux, and for a week a continual dance and feast 
lasted. Then the supply of dried buffalo-meat gave out, and an invitation 
was given to the Cheyenne party to join them in a buffalo-hunt, really to 
be a trial of skill, as the Sioux pride themselves on being far better hunters 
than any other tribe. The ponies were brought up from the meadow-lands 
along the Mississippi, where they had fed all summer, save when mounted 
for an occasional dash after a stray deer or bison, and while the women 
pounded corn and made ready for the next day’s departure, Sioux and 
Cheyennes compared horses, and ‘swapped’ after the manner of their white 
brethren. The Cheyenne chief rejoiced in the ownership of an English 
rifle, and stalked about among the lodges, holding it as if it were a baby, . 
his sulky lips barely relaxing in a smile, as one and another begged to try 
it, or praised its beauty. A few of his men were armed in the same way, 
but most carried the bow and quiverful of arrows, on which they at that 
time depended far more than on firearms. 
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“The Sioux hunting-grounds stretched far away from either side the 
old St. Peter’s, now the Minnesota River, and more than a day’s journey 
from the summer camp. The regular hunting season, when most skins 
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are taken, is in the months of November, December, and January, and 
through the remainder of the year the buffaloes are left to roam at will, save 
as an occasional few are killed for food. The Sioux were fast learning to 
depend upon firearms in their hunts, but Wasutah, strong-armed and pow- 
erful, despised a gun, and used only his bow and arrow, and with such skill 
that he was said to have once sent his shaft completely through the body 
of a cow, instantly killing the calf by her side. 

“ Painted and decked with beads and feathers as if for a feast, the two 
parties rode next morning out of camp, not expecting to find buffalo before 
the next day. But in the early afternoon a small-herd of them was seen in 
the distance. Dismounting, the Indians buckled their saddle-girths, and 
made everything about the horse furniture secure and snug. Then remount- 
ing they drew near them, keeping on a walk, and to the lee side of the herd, 
as their sense of smell is keen as that of the deer. They were on rolling 
prairie, with thickets of scrub-oak here and there, and, taking advantage 
of every cover, they went on, each selecting the animal he meant to attack. 
The herd, with heads down, quietly feeding, suspected no danger, and not 
till the Indians, now close upon them, urged their horses to a gallop and 
dashed into the midst of them, did they take alarm. Then the old bulls 
closed about the cows and calves, and with a heavy, lumbering gallop sought 
to escape. One or two charged, but the light, supple Indians, bow in hand, 
waited till but a few feet separated them, and then, aiming below the centre 
of the body and a few inches back of the shoulder, were almost sure to 
bring them down at once. 

“Wasutah pursued the flying herd, determined on taking home the great- 
est number of tongues and humps, but a few more miles of the broken 
country proved too much for his horse, already jaded by the day’s journey, 
and he was forced to drop behind. Three buffalo lay in his trail, however, 
and as each one was reached Wasutah took out the tongue, by ripping 
open the skin between the prongs of the lower jaw-bone, and pulling it out 
through the hole. 

“ Half-way back to camp his horse stumbled in a prairie-dog hole, and 
fell heavily. An Indian is at home everywhere, and Wasufah, though 
anxious to compare notes as to who had killed the most buffalo, knew that 
those he had brought down would be left untouched, and determined to 
stop here, where a spring bubbled up from the ground, and he could wash 
the knees of his tired pony. With flint and steel he soon started a fire, 
set up before it to roast some choice pieces of buffalo-meat, and then lay 
down to rest. Three or four miles distant he saw the fires of his com- 
panions burning brightly, and as he turned his meat about determined to 
join them before the night closed. But the fire was warm, the meat tempt- 
ing, and the day’s work had been heavy, and Wasutah, full as man could 
be, rolled in his blanket and slept heavily. 

“Not so heavily, though, but that his ears, as night went on, heard a 
rustling in the tall grass and the heavy tread of some animal. Indian 
fashion, his long knife had been stuck in the ground by his side, where it 
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could be grasped in a second ; he slipped it in its sheath, and drew the bow 
and quiver silently toward him. 

“Only a few embers of the fire remained, but by the faint flickering light 
he saw, not a deer as he had expected, but an enormous black bear. 

“For a moment the dark forms faced each other. Then the bear, as much 
surprised as his enemy, turned and trotted slowly off. Wasutah followed. 
A necklace of bear’s claws had been the only ornament wanting to complete 
his outfit as a medicine-man, and this opportunity should not be lost. An 
arrow in one of his haunches suddenly stopped Bruin, who turned fiercely 
and rose upon them, advancing toward Wasutah, and growling furiously. 
A less skilful hunter might have failed to hit the vulnerable spot, and thus 
have received a fatal hug, but Wasutah, cool and determined, had no trouble 
in bringing him down. A stroke from the sharp knife ended the death- 
struggle, and by morning the huge carcass, skinned carefully, rode into camp 
on two poles tied together with withs, and drawn by the limping pony, 
while the Cheyenne party grunted approval of the ‘big hunter.’ 

“So Wasutah became a great medicine-man ; and this is about all I have 
to tell you about him. Long since Minnesota ceased to be his home. 
Buffalo and Indian are both moving westward, and only on the great plains 
will you see him now, where through the summer he roams, and in winter 
alternates between hunting and lounging about the buildings of the Santee 
Sioux mission. There Wasutah Junior is learning how, to read, and in 
broken English he may some day tell you Azs story. 

“ And now, Bert,” said Uncle John, “what do you think of life among 
the Indians? Are you as anxious to join them as you were yesterday ?” 

“ They ’re — interesting,” said Bert, reflectively. “ But it does seem as 
if they were a little bit too dirty, Uncle John. Ill go and see them some 
day, though, and maybe they ’ll be civilized.” 

“I doubt if the Sioux ever will,” said Uncle John; “they are almost 
too fierce and warlike. But when you are older I do mean you shall go 
with me and see the real civilization among the Choctaws and Chickasaws 
in the Indian Territory. There is the surest answer to those people who 
declare extermination the only course to be pursued. You’re too young 
though for all this, Bert. But your pennies in the mission-box might better 
go to the home than the foreign heathen, and perhaps some day people 
will realize what might, could, and should be done with these unfortunate 
children of our Common Father. On the whole, Bert, I had, with you, 
almost rather be an Indian than one of the whites who have wronged 
them.” F 

Helen C. Weeks. 
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A SHORT CATECHISM. 


A’ sunset of a summer’s day, 

All curled up in a funny heap, 
Beneath the currant-bushes lay 

A boy named Willy, half asleep. 


But peeping through his sleepy eyes 
He watched all things as if he dreamed, 
And did not feel the least surprise 
However strange and queer they seemed. 


And every creature going by 
He hailed with questions from the grass, 
And laughed and called out sleepily, 
“Unless you answer, you can’t pass.” 
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“O caterpillar, now tell me 

Why you roll up so tight and round; 
You are the drollest thing to see, 

A hairy marble on the ground.” 


“T roll me up to save my bones 
When I fall down; young man, if you 
Could do the same, the stumps and stones 
Would never bruise you black and blue.” 


“O spider, tell me why you hide 
The ropes and ladders which you spin, 
And keep them all locked up inside | 
Your little body slim and thin.” 


“TI hide my ropes and ladders fine 
Away from neighbors’ thievish greed ; 
If you kept yours as I keep mine, 
You ’d always have one when you need.” \ 


“Why do you buzz so, busy bee? h 
Why don’t you make your honey still? < 
You move about so boisterously, 
I’m sure you must much honey spill.” 


“TI buzz and buzz, you silly boy, 
Because I can work better so; 
Just as you whistle for pure joy \ 
When on the road to school you go.” 





“O robin, wicked robin, why 
Did you my mamma’s cherries eat? 
You thought no mortal soul was nigh; 
But I saw you, from bill to feet.” 


“ And I saw you, my fine young lad, 
And waited till you ’d left the tree; 

I thought when you your fill had had, 
There would be little left for me!” 


“O big bullfrogs, why do you make 
Such ugly noises every night? 5 

Nobody can a half-nap take ; 

You make our baby cry with fright.” 
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“O Willy, we suppose the noise 
Is not a pleasant noise to hear; 
But we ’ve one hundred little boys, — 
Frog-boys, so cunning and so dear; 


“ And it is not an easy task, 
You may believe, to put to beds 
A hundred little frogs who ask 


All questions which pop in their heads. 
. H. H. 


” 
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‘A LITTLE GUESS STORY. 


. MOTHER, look up! Look up in the sky! Away ’wa—y up there ! 
O, isn’t a kite a pretty sight? By and by ’t will only look like a 

great speck of something. I wonder where it comes from!” 
“Yes, Nannie, I think it is a pretty sight, and no doubt the owner of it 
thinks so too. I wish we could see him! Let’s guess about him; what 
do you say to that? Let’s play we could follow the string down, down, 
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down, ’wa—y down behind yonder hill, till we come to the boy at the 
other end!” 

“Yes, mother.” 

“Ah! There heis! I’ve found the little fellow! He lies in the grass 
there, flat on his back, paste on his hands, I think, and on his trousers, too, 
for ’t is a brand-new kite just finished. The buttercups are thick about him, 
bright yellow buttercups, but the dandelions have turned white.” 

“Why do you shut up your eyes, mother?” 

“Because I can guess prettier things with my eyes shut. The little boy 
holds fast to his kite-string. There’s a row of lilac-bushes near anal an 
apple-tree, a beautiful apple-tree, all in bloom! Cherry-trees and pear-trees, 
too, white as snow. I wish we were there, Nannie! A little brook goes 
dancing by all so gayly. Happy little brook, to be dancing so merrily on 
among the flowers! And happy little boy, to be lying there, listening to 
its song and smelling the apple-blossoms, with the south-wind blowing so 
gently over him! The clover-tops and the cool green clover-leaves come 
close to his cheeks, his round rosy cheeks, and there’s a little buttercup, 
right under his chin, seeing for itself whether he loves butter or not!” 

“ And does he?” 

“ Yes, he loves butter. And now he has picked a dandelion-ball and is 
blowing it to see — hold fast to your string, my boy !—to see if his mother 
wants him. Three blows.” 

“ Do they all blow off?” 

“No, not all. A few stay on.” 

“Then she does n’t want him.” 

“No, his mother does n’t want him quite yet. He can lie there a little 
while longer, and watch his kite, and smell the flowers, and hear the birds 
sing. I wish I were a little boy lying in the grass.” 

“ How lovely is your little guess-boy, mother ?” 

“O, quite lovely, quite lovely. He has brown, wavy hair, and bright eyes, 
and a right pleasant, laughing face. Two cunning pussy-flowers come close 
down and tickle his ear. Be careful, little guess-doy, don’t let the string slip ! 
That kite is too good to lose. Great pains you took to make its frame light 
and smooth and even; worked hard with newspapers and paste. The 
tail was a trouble. The bobs got tangled. But that’s all over now.” 

“What is your little guess-boy’s name, mother ?” 

“His name? Let me think. Ah, his name is Ernest. Now Ernest turns 
his head. Now he smiles. Now he whistles.” 

“ And what is he whistling for?” 

“TI think his dog. Yes! yes! There he comes! A noble shaggy fel- 
low, leaping, frisking, bounding! Ernest calls, ‘Rover, Rover, Rover! 
Here, Rover!’” 

“ How noble is Rover, mother?” 

“Very noble. O, he’s a splendid fellow! Such a knowing, good-natured 
fellow! How he comes bounding on! The boy laughs and lets Rover 
lick his face all over. 
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““Now down /’ he says. ‘Down, Rover! Down! Down, sir!’ Good 
dog, he lies down by Ernest and winks his eyes and snaps at the flies. 

“ There comes a bumble-bee with its bumble, bumble, bumble. Take care, 
Ernest. Look out for your kite-string! Rover snaps at old bumble and 
makes it fly away. Ernest jumps up?” 

“© mother! What is your little guess-doy doing to his kite? It shakes! 
It pitches! 0, it is falling down! Blowing away!” 

“ My poor little boy! That bumble-bee did startle him then. Flew right 
in his eye, I’ve no doubt, and made him let go. Howheruns! Too late, 
my boy. Your kite is gone and will never return. Never, never!” 

“Where will it blow to, mother ?” 

“Far, far over the woods. Now it falls into the river, and the river will 
float it away to the sea.” 

“Can you see it go floating along?” 

“Yes. Floating along by green banks where willow-trees are growing.” 

“ And can’t you see some little guvess-children coming to pick it out?” 

“Perhaps. Now it gets tangled in the roots of a tree. Now on it goes 
again. Now it stops behind a rock. Yes, there are some little girls, little 
frolicking girls, coming to the bank of the stream.” 

“Do they see it?” 

“Yes, but they can’t reach. Take care, you little thing with a blue dress 
ruffled round the bottom! You are bending too far over. Ha, ha, ha!” 

“What are you laughing at, mother?” 

“Why, there ’s a little bareheaded one tugging a long bean-pole. She ’ll 
never do anything with that. Now they throw stones. One hits. Another 
hits. There goes the kite! And there goes the bean-pole. And there— 
bless me ! — no, but she did almost tumble in! On, on floats the kite, on 
to the sea. 

“There ’s a little boat coming, rowed by two children. They steer for that 
odd thing which floats upon the water. ‘ What is it?’ they ask. An oar is 
reached out and a kite-frame picked up. Nothing but a frame, the paper 
is soaked away !” 

“ And what has become of Ernest, mother? Is he lying down there now, 
smelling the blossoms, and hearing the brook go?” 

“ Ah, yes, poor little boy! He has lain down again among the butter- 
cups, but I think he is not listening to the brook or smelling the apple- 
blossoms. I think he is almost crying. Maybe quite. His head is turned 
away and his face hidden in the grass. 

“Now Rover comes again, but not as before, leaping and bounding, not 
frisking and wagging his tail. O no. He looks quite solemn this time. 
Dogs know a great deal. He puts his head close down and tries to lick 
the boy’s face. Ah, Rover understands that something bad has happened. 
Now he gets his nose close up to Ernest’s ear, as if he were whispering 
something. What is he whispering, I wonder? Poor Ernest! he seems 
very sad. And no wonder. Any boy would, to lose a brand-new kite! 

“But he jumps up! He smiles and looks almost happy. Ah, I know 
now what Rover whispered to him!” 
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“ What was it, mother, — something very good ?” 

“He whispered, ‘ Don’t cry for lost kites. Don’t cry for lost kites. Run 
home and make another. Run home and make another /?” 

“ And will he?” 

“TI think so. I think he will. Yes, there he goes! He runs through 
the grass, leaps the brook, springs over the fence, whistling to Rover all 
the while. Rover is so glad! He barks and bounds like a crazy dog! 

“There ’s the house. And there’s his mother, looking out of the window, 
very glad to see her boy, if some of the dandelion feathers did stay on. 
I hope she ’ll find some more newspapers for him, and let him make more 
paste on her stove!” 

“O mother, please let ’s go take a walk and find the little guess-doy, and 
see him make his kite!” 

Mrs. A. M. Diaz. 


COS OCH AO I~ 


ABOUT KITES AND THINGS. 


ID’? you ever hear of the man who harnessed a pair of kites to a light 
carriage, arranged a set of strings so that he could manage them, 
and took a ride one hundred and fifty miles long? His kites were like the 
common paper kites all boys make, only they were twelve feet high, and 
made of linen. And it really happened in England fifty years ago. 

Putting kites to useful work seems something like trying to lead butter- 
flies into industrious ways; and yet, when you think about it, they have 
been useful a good many times. 

More important to the world than the Englishman’s carriage-drawing 
kites was our own Ben Franklin’s kite. It was not famous for its beauty, 
for it was only a silk handkerchief stretched across two sticks, but it is 
immortal, as the means of a great discovery. 

You must know that Ben’s kite flourished more than a hundred years 
ago, before the days of lightning-rods or telegraphs, when the wisest man 
did not know as much about electricity as the merest school-boy knows 
now, thanks to Ben and his kite. Ben was much interested in electricity 
and had a shrewd suspicion that lightning was the same thing. He deter- 
mined to find out about it. So one day, when a thunder-cloud was coming 
up, instead of running into the house and getting on a feather-bed, as I’ve 
seen people do, he went out into the fields and put up his kite. When 
it was near the cloud, he tied a key to the end of the hempen string, — 
and waited. Pretty soon he saw the loose fibres of the kite-string stand 
up; instantly he touched his knuckles to the key, and received an electric 
shock. That settled the matter. As soon as he found out the nature of 
lightning, to protect houses from its pranks he invented the lightning-rod. 
When the lightning leaves the clouds it rushes at once the nearest way 
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to the earth. If a house is in its track, so much the worse for the house ; 
the lightning has n’t time to turn out. But when men put up a nicely pointed 
rod over the house, expressly for a path for the lightning, it very amiably 
accepts the kindness, and travels down the rod, instead of through the 
house ; which is more satisfactory all around. 

Perhaps you never heard of another useful kite, owned by a man called 
Steeple Jack. He lived in Edinburgh nearly twenty years ago, and his 
business, as you may guess from his name, was repairing high steeples, 
upon which no one else could go. No steeple so tottering that Jack would 
not mount it ; and this is how he did it. He just put up his kite, and man- 
aged to catch the cord on the top of the steeple, then Jack — who was little 
and thin — would climb this tiny rope, seat himself on the top, and do his 
work. History does not state how he got down from his airy perch. 

It is not necessary to tell our city. boys anything about Chinese kites, 
since the Pacific Railroad brings us so many of them that every other boy 
has one; but the country boys may like to know that they are as unlike the 
American kite as possible. In the first place they have no tails. In the 
second place they are of the most fantastic shapes and gorgeous colors. 
They are made and painted to represent fishes, owls, dogs, dragons, cats, 
roosters, and funny little men, and though they are not artistic, they can 
be recognized. They are made of thick paper laid over split bamboo sticks, 
and it looks funny enough to see these grotesque Oriental toys sailing over 
our sober American towns. 

The flying of kites is as much a national game in China as base-ball 
is in America. It is not mere fun either, for the kite-string is prepared 
with pounded glass and other things, so that it will cut. Then there are 
match games between the kite-flyers, in which the object is to cut each 
other’s string and let the kite down. Travellers tell us that the little boys 
run after the fallen kite in China exactly as they do in America, so I con- 
clude that “ boys will be boys ” the world over. 

In America kites come down and go home at dark, like good children, 
but in China they have lighted lanterns hung on them, and fly them as late 
as they please. : 

“ Kite time ” comes, I believe, in the spring, —and I would like to have 
some one tell me who regulates the time for the various games. They 
succeed each other as regularly as day follows night. First there are kites, 
and by the time every boy has one, down to the baby, they suddenly “go 
out,” and every boy has his pockets full of tops, box-wood and other wood, 
ivory, iron, and tin. Balls drive out the tops, and themselves disappear 
before marbles. And while I write every boy in the city, I’m sure, is 
stalking over the ground on stilts. 


What will come next, and who will start it? 
Olive Thorne. 


Tag. 


TAG. 


UMMER snow the elder boughs 
On the green grass sprinkle ; 
*T is the pasture; Brindle’s bell — 
Can’t you hear it tinkle? 
Now we may be free as air, — 
This is just the place! 
We ’re the' very company ! — ) 
Let us have a race! 
Tag! tag! 
Follow me! follow! 
After me! chase me! come, Billy and Mag! 
Swift seem my feet as the wings of a swallow! 
What is so merry as playing at tag? 


Blackberry vine and elder flower, 
Buttercup and sorrel, 

Ox-eye daisies, rosy crown 

Of the mountain laurel, 

With their colors blurred and blent, 
How they hurry by! 

Hark! a step is close behind! 
Faster I must fly! 

Tag! tag! 

On through the clover! 

Here runs the brook through the fern and the flag! 
After me! after me! Over it! over! 
What is so merry as playing at tag? 





Yonder maple is our goal — 

Would that it were nearer! 

Mag is just upon me now, — 

Panting I can hear her! 

Startled-hare or hunted deer 

Never swifter ran! 
) Pleasure is as fleet as Fear— 

Catch me if you can! 
‘#Tag! tag! 

Give me a minute! 

Since I am caught, ’neath this alder bush, Mag! 
Let us take breath e’er again we begin it ;— 
What is so merry as playing at tag? 








Marian Douglas. 






















GRANDPA’S STORY. 


a O I’VE no time to tell stories now, and besides I don’t know any to tell.” 
» Now that’s what you always say,” said Tom. 

** Well, if you ’ll tell me what to tell about I'll tell you one.” 

** About cats. About yourself. A funny one.” 

** Well, I'll tell one about myself, that ’s funny and in which a cat figures. 

‘A few weeks after I had graduated from the University, I received a call to a 
church in Pennsylvania, a friend of mine being deacon in it. In those days there 
were no such things as railroads, and so I had to travel by stage. It was pretty dull 
travelling, too, I can tell you. We told stories and joked for the first fifteen or 
twenty miles ; but somehow we could n’t keep it up all the time, and by the end of the 
first day we were pretty well tired of travelling, —that is, by stage. Of course dinner- 
time gave us a chance to stretch our legs, and occasionally we were allowed to get 
out and pry a wheel out of some hole with a rail taken from the fence, the driver 
meanwhile acting as a sort of overseer. Then, too, we could get out and walk when- 
ever we chose. 

“There was one thing that had attracted my attention from the first. There was 
a boy in the stage who seemed to be very careful of a wooden box which had several 
holes in the lid. He kept constantly looking at it, and when dinner-time came he 
took it into the tavern and put it under his chair.” 

‘* What was it?” asked Bill. 

“T know,” said Tom. ‘‘’T was the cat.” 

‘Now come, if you want to hear the story you must n’t interrupt me. 

‘Well, when it came night we stopped at an old-fashioned inn, where we were 
to sleep. It was in the fall of the year and pretty cold, so we sat around a great 
log-fire in the dining-room and amused ourselves telling ghost-stories until bedtime. 
When ten o’clock came the landlady began to give her opinion about keeping late 
hours, and to inquire what candles were selling for where we came from. So we 
began to make preparations for bed. 

“The room assigned to me was rather apart from those of the other lodgers, for 
the reason that I had asked for one into which the sun would shine early next 
morning, as I had a desire to see the place before the stage went off. Well, I went 
up, considerably impressed by the last story.which had been told, and. undressed 
myself. I then blew out the light and stood shivering for a long time in the dark, 
while I tried to get the end of the sheet so as to turn down the bedclothes. I was 
just about to cover myself up'comfortably when I felt my feet touch something soft 
and warm, and — well, I was out of that bed considerably quicker than I went in. 
I searched around for matches, but either from carelessness, or from the idea that 
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mice had a special fondness for the tips of matches, and might by nibbling them set 
the house on fire, the landlady had neglected to have any in the room. 

‘*T put my hand under the bedclothes, and again I felt the thing. I then ran out 
of my room and yelled for the landlord with all the strength of my lungs. There 
immediately rushed into the hall two of my travelling companions in their night- 
shirts, one armed with a closed penknife and the other with an umbrella. As soon as 
I told them my trouble lights were brought, and we immediately instituted a search. 
By this time nearly all the lodgers had congregated in my room, and judge of my 
confusion when the object of my fear turned out to be a cat and three kittens. After 
a loud laugh at my expense the guests left me to hide my confusion as best I could 
under the bedclothes. 

‘** The next day one of the passengers asked the boy what that was in his box. 

*** You really want to know?’ said he, with a twinkle in his eye. ‘ Well, it’sa 
rattlesnake.’ 

‘* At this there was a general exclamation, and during the remainder of that trip 
you may rest assured we were quite as much interested as the owner himself in the 
welfare of that box. 

** That night we stopped at a small tavern about twenty miles from the place where 
I was going, and to my horror, when I came to shut the door of my room, I found 
that it swung rather stiffly, and do what I might I could n’t close it tighter than to 
within three inches of the lintel-post. I called the landlord and demanded another 
room. He told me that every one was occupied, and as the nearest tavern was three 
miles off, and the boy would not put the snake out of doors, I blocked the crack with 
clothes and went to bed feeling very much disturbed and wishing the boy and his 
snake in their native places. 

** About three o’clock next day I arrived at my destination, and went to my friend’s 
house. As I entered the hall I noticed a wooden box, but did n’t pay much attention 
to it. When, however, I came to sit down to supper what was my astonishment to 
see the boy whose snake had caused me so. much anxiety. After I had given an 
account of my trip, which caused some laughter, I gently protested against having 
the snake put anywhere but in the woodshed. And now what does my young gen- 
tleman do but tell me that the snake was only a stuffed one, and that he had brought 
it for convenience in the box in which it had been kept when it was alive ! 


‘* MoRAL. — Don’t cry before you are hurt.” 
D. B. Sy Fr 


MY SUMMER AT LAKE CHAMPLAIN, 


AT the head of Lake Champlain on the Missisquoi Bay stands the little town 
of Alburgh Springs. It is surrounded on three sides by ranges of the grandest 
mountains I ever saw, and on the fourth by the bay, which, lying there in its calm 
tranquillity, seems to shut the villagers out from the rest of the world. It is a quaint 
little town, and being only a mile from Canada, partakes somewhat of the charac- 
teristics of that country. Aside from the two handsome hotels, the clergyman’s and 
doctor’s residences, and one or two others, there are not many fine houses, most 
of them being of logs. It is doubtful whether this remote place would have been 
discovered by tourists, if it were not.for the two medicinal springs which are here. 
It is said that the water is as beneficial as that of Saratoga or other well-known 


Springs. 
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We started from Boston for this place about seven o’clock one hot morning in 
August, our route lying through some of the most picturesque parts of New England. 
During the first part of our journey we kept along the banks of the Merrimack River. 
Here the country is hilly and has pretty scenery, but later in the day the road led 
between high mountains that seemed to start from our very feet, while nestled cosily 
at their bases were little farm-houses enclosed with neat white fences. Now shoot- 
ing over dancing brooks, now under a long, dismal covered bridge, our journey was 
constantly varied. As we neared our destination the country grew more level; the 
neat farm-houses were replaced by log-cabins, and in a moment more Lake Cham- 
plain, glistening like gold in the rays of the setting sun, burst upon our view. We 
kept in sight of this beautiful lake five or ten minutes, but at that time we were 
nearing St. Albans, where we were to change cars. From here to the Springs is 
only sixteen miles. Looking out we saw a very large sheet of water, and upon 
inquiring found it to be Missisquoi Bay, and that just on the farther side of the bridge 
we were to cross were the Springs. This bridge is more than a mile long, and at 
the other end the train stopped at the little station. Clustered around it was the 
group of men that always ‘‘ come down to see the train in.” We alighted, climbed 
into an odd-looking stage, and after a jolting ride of about a mile and a half arrived 
at the hotel. 

Taking a ride in this place, one is surprised to see the different appearance of 
everything from what one sees farther south, The Canada-thistle flourishes here, 
stunted pines are the principal growth, and there is but little cultivated land. 

One day handbills were distributed, announcing the festival of the ‘‘ Harvest 
Home.” This is an old English custom, and very pretty. Every year when all the 
harvesting is over the péople have a festival. Specimens of the various crops are 
brought to the church, and put up in fanciful forms. In the morning they have 
religious services, at noon a dinner spread under the trees, and in the afternoon a 
great variety of outdoor games peculiar to that occasion. This merry-making was 
held in Clarenceville, which is in Canada, and eight or ten miles from Alburgh. 

Several parties were made up at the two hotels, to drive over and see the Harvest 
Home, and when the day came we started off in high spirits. We had driven two 





ahead. We looked and saw a pillar of dense smoke rising above the trees, but we, 
not thinking it in the direction we were going, kept on, but in a few moments found 
the woods on fire on both sides of the road! We were almost afraid to go on, but 
did not wish to turn back. We were still discussing the question when a man came 
towards us from the direction in which we wished to go. Hailing him, and making 
known our trouble, he said, ‘* Wal, I think you can git through, for there ain’t much 
fire, it’s mostly smoke” ; so we went on. The ladies, however, were obliged to draw 
back as far as possible into the carriages, and pull their veils over their faces. The 
heat was intense, and the smoke almost blinded us. We were just emerging, when 
suddenly, a few yards behind us, rose a column of fire thirty or forty feet high, and 
we congratulated ourselves that we had got out in time to escape the danger. We 
went some distance farther when it began to rain, and we scarcely had time enough 
to take shelter in a dilapidated store (which fortunately we saw at that moment) 
when the storm burst. Here we waited ‘more than half an hour, and enjoyed our- 
selves at the expense of the store and its occupants. It sounded very queerly to 
hear them talk about ‘*people from the States.” Some time after the sun came out, 
and we started, but before'we reached Clarenceville it poured again, so, instead of 





or three miles when some one said, ‘‘ What is that?” at the same time pointing 
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going to the church, we immediately drove to the little ‘‘tavern.” Here we were 
greatly amused by many bedraggled women who had taken shelter there, not so much 
to protect themselves as their Sunday finery. We waited some time, but finding 
that it did not cease raining, got into wagons and drove home, where we arrived 
in safety, only to be laughed at by those who did not go, but who forgot probably 
that they would have been glad enough to go if they had had a chance. 

Every night, from nine o’clock until twelve, the spring house is gay with ladies 
and gentlemen, who go there for their evening draught. At first I disliked the water 
very much, but I soon grew quite fond of it. We had many rides and walks in the 
exhilarating mountain air, and sails on the lake. The latter I particularly enjoyed 
as the sun was setting. To go out and float quietly about on a sheet of water as 
smooth as glass, with the clouds reflected on its clear surface, the surrounding moun- 
tains dark and gloomy, was indeed charming. Then what a change to come up 
from all this quiet of Nature to the gay hotel, where music and dancing were going 
on! Last summer was a happy time to me, and I hope next summer may pass as 


pleasantly. 
Mabel Loomis, age 14. 


GrorGetown, D. C. 


ONE DAY’S SIGHT-SEEING IN MINNESOTA. 


On Tuesday morning at about eight o’clock a carriage which my father had 
engaged came for us, at the Merchant’s Hotel in St. Paul. We rode through the 
city to Eighth Street, where we took in our friend Mrs. Randell and her big lunch- 
basket. The country through which we passed was very fine. After riding about 
eight or nine miles we came to a little fall called the Fawn’s Leap. It was very pretty, 
but steep and small. Quite near St. Anthony is another little one, the Silver Cas- 
cade. That was like a pair of stairs, —lots of little falls before you get to the real 
one. There were a good many harebells growing among the rocks; they looked 
very pretty as we saw them here and there. We then passed through the city of 
St. Anthony and crossed the Mississippi River, on a fine bridge that went over an 
island, —I don’t remember its name. The river was full of logs and rafts, 

The city of Minneapolis is very pleasant, with its fine broad streets. It was a 
beautiful ride from there to the Falls of Minnehaha, which we reached at about noon. 
The Minnehaha is a very pretty little river. I told my little sister about it when I 
got home, — that it seemed as if the little river ran along not knowing what was 
before it, until it jumped right down in a big hole ; but it didn’t cry a bit, — only 
jumped up and laughed and ran on as fast as it could, 

We opened our basket and had dinner down in the dell near the falls. It seemed 
while we were at dinner as if it was sprinkling. Papa and I went across the river 
and got some stones on the bank; and I gathered some flowers to remember the 
place by. Then we started for St. Paul. 

After riding a few miles we reached Fort Snelling, at the junction of the Missis- 
sippi and Minnesota Rivers. We went into the enclosure and saw the barracks and 
went up in the tower, where on summer evenings the band is said to play. Then we 
rode round the fort, and I saw that the bank that it was built on was a kind of sand- 
stone so soft any one could take a penknife and cut it all away. We then crossed the 
Mississippi in a ferry-boat and reached St. Paul about four o’clock. 


Mary B. Putnam, age 10. 
Yrsi.anti, Michigan. 
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TENT LIFE IN THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS. 


Dear ‘‘ Younc Forks”: After leaving the valley of the Arkansas * our road led 
for miles round and among a perfect wilderness of hills, then gradually up a long 
one, — it was not very steep, but it was up, up, up. The poor tired horses felt it 
more than we did, for their burden was heavy. We walked and rode alternately, 
and made merry as we trudged along, often looking back to view the beauties left 
behind. The valley with its orchard-like appearance, the huge pyramid rocks 
towering above the tree-tops, the far distant grassy slope, with its dark lines of 
willows showing where the water trickles down, and still farther up, the grand old 
peaks with their patches of snow mingling with the light fleecy clouds, all make 
a picture that I would like to send you, but they are too far away for the instrument 
of the photographer. 

It was almost night ; and it was time to begin to look for a good place to camp. 
Three things are necessary for a good camp, — wood, grass, and water. There was 
plenty of the two former, but the last, the very thing we most needed just now, was 
not here, and it would never do to stop until we found it. What to do we did not 
know. The sun was now down; while the team was resting we had watched it 
sink slowly behind the farther range. On and up we went. We were all walking 
now, even the driver’s invalid sister, who generally rode and drove up most of the 
hills. 

Mr. H——, who rode a pony, had gone a long way ahead, and finally disappeared. 
We had only gone a little beyond where we last saw him, when he called out from 
down the mountain-side, ‘‘ Halt! here is water!” He had found a little spring, so 
small that the men had to dip the water with our drinking-cups, and that very care- 
fully to get it clean. It took a long time to get enough for our thirsty animals. 
Their thirst once satisfied, everything was all right again, except that pa and the 
photographer, who rode in a wagon by themselves, were still behind, having stopped 
to take the view of that big round stone which nature has so evenly balanced on the 
mountain-side, that I sent you a view of in my other letter. It so happened that 
the place so suddenly found was one of the nicest for a camp that we had had on 
the whole route; no one had ever camped there before ; there was plenty of the 
best kind of grass, and it was all fresh and sweet; nothing had trampled it down. 
It grew up among the quaking aspens, which were quite thick all around, so much so 
that the animals soon got themselves all tangled up with their lariats among the trees. 

We all went to work with a will to make the camp-fire, fetch the water, and get 
our suppers. Mr. H—— whittled some shavings with his big pocket-knife ; I picked 
up a handful of little dry sticks, and we soon had a blaze. We then piled on larger 
sticks, and it was not long before we had a big, sparkling fire, and by the time 
pa and Mr. D—— came up we had a rouser to welcome them. We all worked ; 
Fred tumbled the bundles of bedding out of the wagon and untied the flour and 
potato sack. Ma put on her big apron and washed the bread-pan. Fred dipped 
out a cupful of flour for each person, and she mixed the bread. Mrs. H—— 
dressed the potatoes, but when she came to put them on to boil the fire was so large 
she could not get up to it, so there had to be a smaller one made for that. The 
bread was baked in a small sheet-iron stove. After pa had unharnessed Billy and 
lariated him to a tree, he pitched the tent. Mary and Clara set the table under it, 
or spread the cloth on the ground, and tossed the plates round to their places ; the 


* See Our Letter Box, in the June number. 
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knives and forks received better care. We ate our late supper that night in the 
tent by the light of our big camp-fire, and the one who can manage his tea on such 
a table is lucky. 

Supper over, dishes washed and disposed of, and blankets spread, we were ready 
for bed, to which we retired after enjoying our huge camp-fire awhile, and slept 
soundly ; for pa had mellowed down the larger hummocks with an axe, and the 
smaller ones were nothing to us tired mortals. 

The next morning opened bright and sunny, and truly delicious, as almost all 
mornings are in the country, all the year round. The sun as it came up over the 
eastern hills made the bright lively green leaves of the aspen really glisten, Break- 
fast over, we packed up our things and went on, leaving the large mark made by 
our camp-fire as a notice to other passers-by that there was water in that vicinity. 
The way of our road was still up, for we had not yet reached the top, but with our 
refreshed animals we soon gained it. This place is put down on the maps as a “‘ ow 
pass,” but we had a long climb to reach it. A short ride on the other side (short 
because we go so much easier on the down-hill track) soon brought us to one of 
the small mountain parks, Then over another divide, and we entered the great 
South Park of Colorado. A few more hours’ ride brought us to the Salt Works, a 
point long looked for. There we saw an artesian well ; the water flowed out at the 
top, and was so bright, cool, and clear, it looked as if it would quench thirst. We 
tasted it, but spit it out immediately, it was so salt. 

Now, ‘‘Dear Young Folks,” I have given you about one day’s account of our jour- 
ney, which I think will do for this letter ; it is a true picture of travel and tent life 
in the Rocky Mountains. It is hard work, but unrestrained glorious freedom, they 
say, and I guess it is, for I felt like hooting and hallooing and climbing a tree, or 
some such thing. How do you think you would like it? 

When my pa read Miss Kate Field’s account of her journey to the Adirondacks, 
he wanted to write and invite her to come out here, and go to the mountains with us 
this summer ; but when he came to think of his inability to entertain her properly, 
he gave it up ; he thought our log-house, bare, home-made furniture, hard bed, and 
lumber-wagon conveyance would be offering too. much roughness to a lady who 
was probably used to having everything nice. Maybe she will come any way, for I 
hear that a great many Boston people are coming this summer ; then we shall see 
what she has to say about us, our vast expansive country, and wilderness of hills. 

To you, ‘‘ Dear Young Folks,” I would say come too, and see our sunny land; I 
know it will do you good and make you happy. Come, and I will show you a nice 
flower-garden, if nothing more. I think you would be interested to see how we 
have to irrigate everything we grow here. I think it is very nice, the way pa turns 
the water round among the plants ; the numerous zigzags are a real labyrinth. 

Since I wrote you before I have seen the cars, for they come clear through here. 
Jennie, another little girl, and myself, went to see them when they first came in; 
the locomotive screeched, and before we knew it we were a running, we were so 
frightened. 

Yours very respectfully, Emma Smart, age i. 
Denver, Colorado. 

P. S. One day last week some Ute Indians paraded the streets with a scalp on 
the end of a pole. As their enemies are our enemies they were allowed to do so ; 
no one seemed to notice them much, except some boys who cheered them as they 


went past. Olive Logan lectured last Saturday night to a full house. 
Emma S. 
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AN AUGUST MORNING. 


CovuLp anything be fairer than the outspread country I can see from my window 
this August morning ? 

Last night there was a storm. The stars were all shut away. The great dense 
clouds blew up and hid them, The lightning quivered incessantly in brilliant sheets 
of flame, illuminating the earth with terrible lustre one instant to leave it in the 
blackness of darkness the next. The thunder crashed and the zain rushed down into 
the night. 

And now it is morning, and ‘we ope our eyes on newly ‘swept and garnished’ 
skies!” The cornfield waves its tremulous shining spears; the smooth pastures 
are freshly green and fair; the leaves in the beech-wood dance and shine, and the 
great hills beyond are fresh and beautiful. Everything is lovely. Nothing but rain 
and thunder could leave us so fair a view. It is ‘‘the rest succeeding the pain,” — the 
cleansed, pure, happy earth, bathed and refreshed by the storm. 

O, how beautiful! The broad, sunny country, with air and health and beauty 
everywhere! Dance and sing, little leaves! Blow, cool, fresh wind! Shine, fair 
earth! It is God smiling on thee and saying over the words of Jong ago, — ‘It is very 


good J” 
Etta Hardy, age 16. 


*“* MUSKEETER.” 


THE gentle breeze sweeps softly by, 

The clouds float slowly o’er the sky, 

The streamlet dances in the moon, 

The frogs have just begun their tune, 

The whippoorwill sounds his mournful note, 
The katydid seems to split her throat, 

And the solemn owl from out the glen 
Sends dismal hootings now and then ; 

Ah, life is sweet, but ’t would be sweeter, 
If ’t was n’t for that big ‘‘muskeeter.” 


Around my ear I hear her play, 
I slap, but she is far away ; 

_ My poor cheek tingles with the pain ; 
She’s gone— but here she comes again! 
Ah, if I could, would not I beat her? 
That cagnibal of a muskeeter! 

Thus it is through all the earth; 
From the moment of our birth, 
Cares will hang around us still, 
Fight against them as we will; 
There is not a living creatur, 

That has not its own ‘‘muskeeter.” 
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AN ENTERTAINMENT UNDER DIFFICULTIES. 


N my former articles I have shown you how easy it is to arrange effective scenes, 

when you know just how to begin. In proof of which I shall now give you an 
account of an entertainment which was hastily prepared on an island, where there 
were but two houses, and no stores. This island lies three miles west of Plymouth 
Rock, and is owned by a kind and genial gentleman who is admired by so many 
ladies, that he has always remained single for their sakes. 

At the time I speak of there was a very brilliant company assembled at his house, 
many of whom are well known to the readers of ‘‘Our Young Folks.” The blue- 
eyed Miselle who has written stories almost as fascinating as herself, the author of the 
** Seven Little Sisters,” and first and best of all The A/other of *‘ William Henry,” 
all united with many lesser lights to make the summer days pass pleasantly. 

One day as they all sat in the rustic summer-house on the point, watching the sail- 
boat on her return trip from Plymouth laden with passengers and provisions, they 
beheld a new arrival in the shape of the manager, and as soon as he had scrambled 
up the rocky path from the shore they set him to work at once, under the island 
law, which provides that each one shall contribute his share for the entertainment 
of the others. So that afternoon he assembled his forces upon a great rock, and 
considered the subject. He found plenty of the first two requisites for success, — 
beauty and brains! One stately brunette for the tragic parts, two lovely blondes 
for angels and saints, and half a dozen young ladies of the medium style of beauty 
which abounds in New England. For gentlemen there were two Harvard students, 
a gallant young soldier, a grave judge from the West, for the heavy father, beside 
three noble young fishermen for the tableaux. The cast was soon made and the 
actors retired to study their parts, when a new difficulty arose. Where can a theatre 
be found? The kitchen and dining-room are in constant use, and all the other rooms 
are full to overflowing. 

An exploring party then made the circuit of the island and discovered a large boat- 
house close to the eastern shore. Here a stage was erected upon four lobster-cages, 
and a curtain ‘ borrowed from one of the beds’ was contrived to run upon grummets, 
or small hoops which are used to confine the sails to the mast of a boat. 

For the illustrated ballad the ‘* Zhree Fishers” was decided upon, as there were three 
men ready costumed for the parts and plenty of nets and lobster-pots for properties. 
The angels took to themselves wings by making frames from one of those melancholy 
ruins of modern civilization, — an old hoop-skirt. These frames were covered with 
cotton cloth, and coated with varnish from the stores of the boat-house. While the 
varnish was fresh they were plentifully sprinkled with live geese feathers and the 
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effect was truly angelic. Sudith and Holofernes was one of the tableaux. In the 
first scene a black-bearded youth reposed upon two dressing-tables, while his sister 
flourished the captain’s sword above his head. In the second scene, where Judith 
holds the head, Holofernes knelt between the two tables, and put up his head through 
a hole in the sheet. To give reality to this scene it was necessary to have the sheet - 
sprinkled with blood, so the manager demanded some pieces of red flannel to sew 
upon it. None could be found, however, without robbing the only shirt which was 
to go on in several of the scenes; so a party set off around the island on a wild 
search for blood! They soon returned, bringing in triumph some scarlet poppies, the 
leaves of which served the purpose so well that the dead head was pronounced very 
lifelike indeed. Next a wig must be found for the judge to wear as King Lear, 
and a very wild one was made of the pelt of an old sheep, which produced a very 
strong effect upon both audience and wearer. . The vista for the tableaux was made 
of dark gray shawls ; but the play was a vaudeville and demanded a garden scene. 
So the rough beams were dressed with graceful vines, and arches made of clematis, 
lighted up with gleaming sumac, and coral cornel-berries. And when the shawls 
were taken down after the tableaux were over the effect was very fine. Just as the 
play began the manager threw open the great doors at the end of the boat-house. 
The tide was high, and the sea came up close to the building, and the great round 
August moon began to rise slowly out of the water, and all agreed that no finer back- 
ground could have been seen in any theatre. So you see that in the mimic stage, 
as well as on the stage of life, it is well to make the best of your surroundings. 
G. B. Bartlett, 


ILLUSTRATED REBUS.—No. 55. 


itty Maginn. 


WORD SQUARES. POSITIVES anp COMPARATIVES. 
No. 56. No. 58. 
First, a point of the compass. 1. An article of diet. A mechanical 
Second, an entertainment. instrument. 
Third, juice of a tree. . 2. To augment. A species of serpent. 
Fourth, three united. 3. Part ofaship. The captain. 


Fifth, convenient. 4. To place. A species of dog. 
7. M. y= “ Filbert.” 


No. 57. 
My first are almost everywhere. CHARADE, 
My next a name oppressors bear. No. 59. 
My third a fruit both sweet and fair. My frst is a fruit. 
My fourth a name a girl may wear. 


My fifth surrounds, I do declare. My ¢hird always comes before my first. 


My sixth are noble, strong, and rare. My whole is often seen on my frst and 
My whole will make a six word square. second. 


Alice Greene, age 13. Hi. M. T. 


On my second grows my first. 
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No. 60. 
I am composed of 31 letters. 
My 1, 25, 31, 21 no farmer can do without. 
My 31, 22, 25, 6, 2 is the name of a popu- 
lar English novelist. 
My 19, 12, 9, 11 it is a great misfortune 
to be. 
My 10, 15, 31, 18 is an element, — both a 
friend and an enemy to man. 
My 3, 4, 5 is “Jess than kind.” 
My 21, 20, 16, 26 we will all see if we live 
till to-morrow night. 
My 27, 28, 23, 30, 31 is an amphibious 
quadruped. 
My 29, 24, 17, 18 is useful to a man who 
shaves. 
My 13, 24, 14, 12 is a fold for sheep. 
My 7, 2, 10, 14 you hate to be when you 
walk to the cars. 
My 14, 16, 8 belongs to a child. 
My whole, if obeyed, would be a universal 
peacemaker. 


The Evening Lamp. 
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No. 61. 
I am composed of 14 letters. 

My 7, 10, 6, 9 is a savage animal. 

My 3, 8, 7, 7, 10, 5 is not 14, 2, 9, ro he 
shall be caught. 

My 12, 13, I, 3 does not hesitate to tell a 
12, 13, 10. 

My 4, 11, 9 is useful in propelling a boat. 

My whole presented a splendid appear- 
ance last year. Hf. M. T. 


RIDDLE. — No. 62, 


There is a fish much used in the East- 
ern States, whose head is one hundred 
times the size of its body, and its tail five 
times the size of its head. 

The head and tail are much used by 
musicians, but for table the body is great- 
ly preferred. Although the body repre- 
sents nothing, it is of much importance in 
figuring accounts. The first is also a 
great favorite with the men employed in 
Adams’s Express Company. 

Hattie R. B. 


REBUS.—No. 63, 


ANSWERS. 


» Great head, little wit; small head, not a bit. 


a bit)). 
a Girls. 


[(Grate) (head) (dit#Ze wit) (S mall) (head) (knot) 
49. The Evening Lamp. 


50. Cut from A to B, and B to C, as shown im Fig. 1, and arrange the pieces as in Fig. 2. 


FIG. 1. 








FIG. 2. 
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OTH teachers and pupils, and especially all 
“Our Young Contributors,” will be inter- 
ested in the manner in which composition-writing 
is practised in a well-known Boston School. It 
is described in the followi gC ication from 
L. S. H., who has our thanks for intercepting, in 
the interest of ‘‘ Our Young Folks,” Lou’s letter 
on 





COMPOSITION-WRITING. 


Dear Gentz, — 

You wanted me to send you some of our last 
compositions, and tell you how we write them 
in our school. This I am most pleased to do. 

We write every Wednesday morning, in our 
class. It generally takes us two hours of the 
morning session, Our teacher does all the work 
with us: so we never have anything to take home, 
and cry over, or tease our mothers about. 

We ail think Wednesday morning the best time 
in the week, and I can tell you we never let the 
teacher forget compositions, In the first place 
we are required to have paper of uniform size, 
which we always keep in our portfolios. Two 
boys come early composition morning to sharpen 
pencils, Qur slates are all laid, one on each desk, 
and pencils passed. We generally know what we 
are going to write about beforehand. 

When we are reciting our lessons, reading, or 
talking, if we come to anything very interesting, 
that we want to hear more about than the teacher 
has time then to tell us, she says, ‘‘ We will have 
a composition about that some day.” 

Last week we wrote about “Smoke,” and it 
happened in this way. One afternoon there was 
a great fire in a part of the city near our school- 
house. The'smoke rose up in great clouds over 
the building. We all looked out of the windows 
at it. Some one asked what made the smoke rise 
up and break in pieces. Another wanted to know 
what smoke was, and what made it so black, and 
why some smoke was blue. Teacher answered all 
these questions and a great many more. We also 
talked some time about fires, and the best manner 
of putting them out. 

The next Wednesday ‘‘ Smoke ” was the subject 
for compositions. It was written on the black- 
board, and a great many topics with it, like the 
following. 1. ‘What is smoke?” 2. ‘“ Why does 
it rise in the air?” 3. “Its color,” etc. We told 





the teacher all we knew about each one of these 
subjects as she asked us questions, and what we 
did not know she told us. We had a good time 
talking for half an hour: then we took our slates 
and wrote all we could think of about ‘‘ Smoke.” 

We wrote just as we had talked ; teacher tells 
us to write rapidly on our slates, and not stop to 
think whether the style is good or bad, till we 
have put down everything we know about the 
subject. 

This takes twenty minutes or half an hour, ac- 
cording to the amount one can think to say. This 
done, we take our dictionaries and grammars, 
begin at the beginning of our compositions, and 
see if we have spelled correctly, put in capitals 
and periods enough, or too many. We look very 
carefully, that we have no singular verbs agreeing 
with plural subjects, or singular subjects with 
plural verbs. We have to hunt sharply for those 
hateful possessives, to see that a little flag is stuck 
in the top of each. I think they are the greatest 
torment in composition-writing. If we find a long 
awkward sentence we try to cut it in two, which 
if we fail to accomplish the teacher assists us. 
We have liberty to ask all the questions we want 
to, When we have corrected our work the best 
we can, or till we think it perfect, we then put it 
aside, and have some other exercise and recess. 

The last half-hour in the morning is spent in 
copying. Pens are passed and we take our paper. 
We write as rapidly as we can and do it neatly. 
We can have only one sheet of paper, so if we 
make a mistake, it has to stay for that time. As 
fast as the compositions are completed they are 
taken to the teacher’s desk and put away, as she 
tells us, “‘to cool.” But in a day or two they 
come out again, and some of them are read by 
the pupils. We observe what sentences are in- 
correct, or do not sound well. One of the best 
and one of the poorest are copied on the board. 
The best one will not have perhaps a single error, 
whilst the carelessly written one may have ten or 
fifteen. 

We begin with this last one, and point out ‘the 
mistakes. Sometimes there will be a word mis- 
spelled, or a little i for the pronoun I, or a pos- 
sessive with a missing flag, or a sentence begin- 
ning with a small letter. You should see how 
marked and cut up this unfortunate composition 
is by the time we are through with it. Mistakes 
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make a big show, I can assure you, when put up 
on a blackboard, before fifty pairs of eyes. They 
stand right out then. 

Now you may think this would be the last of 
this set of compositions, but it is not, and if you 
desire it, they shall appear to you again in another 
letter. 


From your Cousin, 
Lov. 

BOSTON, June, 1871. 

LEWISBURG, O., June 4, 1871. 
Epitors or “Our Younc Forks” :— 

Do editors ever make mistakes? I thought they 
never did ; but the June number of “‘ Our Young 
Folks” contains a sentence which, according to 
my judgment, is not only inelegant, but really 
incorrect. In speaking of E. H. B.’s word square 
you say: “‘ We doubt if any other square than the 
above can be constructed,” etc. I cannot find any 
authority for such a use of 7 The word implies 
condition, an idea which is not intended to be 
expressed in the sentence. We doubt is a declara- 
tive sentence. Doudt being a transitive verb has 
an object, which object would be expressed if the 
word that were substituted for if Besides, as 
the expression now stands, it implies unusual in- 
credulity on the part of its author. For writing 
it, “If any other square can be constructed, we 
doubt it,” it means, “Even though it be a fact 
that any other square can be constructed, we do 
not believe it!’’ Are my inferences wrong? 

Again, above, an adverb of place, is used as an 
adjective. The authorities may be divided in 
regard to the use of this word, but all that I have 
consulted declare such a use of it very improper. 
It is sometimes convenient to use it, but is “the 
above letter” any more correct than “the below 
letter ”? 

“We doubt that any other square than the one 
given above,” etc., is quite as concise and admits 
of no ambiguity. 

Respectfully yours, 
*  Oxtver C. Wetter. 


If the writer of this letter had taken the pains 
to look into a certain well-known and very re- 
spectable work called ‘ Worcester’s Diction- 
ary,” he might have found excellent “authority 
for such a use of if,” together with much other 
curious and highly useful information, which would 
perhaps have saved him the further trouble of 
writing to us at all, and us the necessity of an- 
swering him. ’ 

On page 714 of that work, under the head Ir, 
occurs the following definition, with an illustrative 
sentence from an English classic, which also, cu- 
riously enough, exemplifies our use of the word 
“doubt” :— 

“2. Whether or not. ; 

“ She doubts {/two and two make four. Prior.” 

According to the same “authority,” and to 


Our Letter Box. 
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every other “authority” with which we are ac- 
quainted, doubt is not only a transitive but also 
an intransitive or neuter verb, as in the line quotea 
from Prior, and even in the sentence which Mr. 
Weller has had the kindness to offer as a substi- 
tute for our own. In “ We doubt ¢ha# any other 
square,” etc., that is a conjunction, and not an 
object of the verb doudt. 

Again, on p. 6 of “ Worcester’s Dictionary ” he 
will find this note to the definitions of above : — 

‘* (GF A ove is sometimes used as an adjective 
by good writers, with an ellipsis of mentioned, 
cited, etc., in the sense of preceding ; as ‘The 
above remarks.’ Campbell's Rhet. ‘The above 
articles.” Swift.” 

We do not claim that this form of expression is 
“elegant,” but simply that it is established by 
good usage. It is certainly preferable to an awk- 
ward circumlocution. 

There has lately risen amongst us a class of 
hypercritical writers on Words, who would scarcely 
leave us a single good old English idiom, if com- 
mon sense and prevailing custom were not stronger 
than they. It is, we suspect, by reading the 
works of these writers that our correspondent has 
been betrayed into handling the two-edged tool 
of criticism. If we have given his letter more 
attention than it seems to deserve, it has been 
for two reasons, — first, because his strictures 
being upon our own style, our silence with regard 
to them might have been misconstrued ; but still 
more because we thought the discussion might 
prove interesting to young contributors, and use- 
ful to young critics. 

As for the opinion he so lately entertained, 
that “editors never make mistakes,”’ we beg him 
to disabuse his mind at once of that pleasing 
illusion. We sometimes think that editors, from 
the very nature of their work, are more liable than 
other men to “ make mistakes” ; and we humbly 
confess that no number of this magazine ever 
comes to us fresh from the press but we look 
with fear and trembling for the errors which, after 
all our care, may have crept into it. 


CAMBRIDGE, April 20, 1872. 
My pear “Younc Forks,” — 

The post has just arrived, bringing with other 
packages your dear sunny face ; and I want to 
whisper in your ear the gratitude I feel. I am 
not very young folks, and not very old folks, 
still I think that all can enjoy you. I Anow that 
my quiet home is made the cheerier by your com- 
ing. I have been an invalid for more than a year, 
not able to delve very deep. or to take lofty flights 
in the literary world. But your “ Young Folks” 
has supplied just the want I feel. Trusting that 
your presence may brighten many a home as it 
does mine, I remain, 


Yours affectionately, L 
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Eddie A. W. writes from Salem :— 
Dear Epirors : — 

I wish that some time when you offer prizes to 
the “Young Folks,” you would give a prize for 
merit in drawing. I suppose the objection you 
would have to ¢his would be the cost of having 
the pictures engraved. Would that be an objec- 
tion? You know the pictures could be small, and 
although 7 do not draw myself, I have friends 
who can, and who, I am sure, would like to try 
for a prize. You probably have other reasons for 
objecting to the plan, and I fear I have been too 
bold in putting it before you. Please forgive me, 
and tell me what you think of it in the next “ Let- 
ter Box.” 


Thank you, Eddie, for your suggestion. The 
cost of engraving the drawings would be no ob- 
jection at all to the plan; but we prefer to offer 
prizes for which every intelligent boy and girl can 
compete, — and how many of the readers of “‘ Our 
Young Folks” do you suppose have had instruc- 
tion in drawing, compared with those who have 
been taught g and geography? Still, the 
idea is worth considering, and we should like to 
hear what others have to say about it. 





Some of these conundrums are new, while oth- 
ers, though old, will be new to many of our read- 
ers. The following come from Mary E. Reed, 
Springfield : — 

Why is dancing like new milk? Ams. Because 
it strengthens the calves. 

Why is love like a potato? Ams. Because it 
shoots through the eye. 

What is the difference between a falling star 
and a fog? Ams. One is missed in heaven the 
other mist on earth. 

What goes most against a farmer’s grain? Ans. 
His reaper. 

Why is a prudent man like a pin? Ans. His 
head prevents him from going too far. 

Why is a bank-note better than hard money? 
Ans. Because if you fold it you find it increases. 


These others are sent us by George Lewis Bat- 
ley, at school in Neuchatel, Switzerland. The 
charade at the close lacks an answer: who will 
give it? 

How do sailors know that the moon is made 
of green cheese? Ans. Because they have been 
to sea (see). 

Why is the letter G like a great battle? Ans. 
Because it makes Ghosts of hosts. 

Why is the letter P useful in an examination? 
Ans. Because it can make an ass pass. 

What is the difference between a man with one 
leg and a young lady of fashion? Ams. One has 
got a shin-on (chignon) and the other a shin off. 

Why could not Eve have the measles? Ans. 
Because she ’d Aad ’em (Adam), 


Our Letter Box. 
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What is the best chemical composition for over- 
worked bullocks? Ams. Ox-hide of iron. 

When does butter resemble Irish children? 
Ans. When it is made into little:pats. 


Of all enigmas and charades 

In all their shapes, in all their shades 
Whate’er their first and second be 
Their last you WJ always find in me. 


Here are the first and last words of a gev- 
graphical word square, by A. F. Dresel, who 
says, ‘‘ The words are all to be found in the back 
part of the atlas accompanying Mitchell’s School 
Geography.” Who will fill it out?—MACAS, 
SANDA. 


Arch Winters. — You were clearly right, and 
your friend wrong ; it is the expansion of the water 
freezing in the bomb-shell, and not the contrac- 
tion of the iron, that causes the shell to burst. 


£. B. Chester sends us this figure square, the 
rows in which “will add 25 every way, — diago- 
nally, right, left, upwards or downwards” :— 


47743 
72925 
16495 
69163 
73449 

Lucy B. asks: “Why don’t these people who 
ask the questions about quotations get Bartlett’s 
* Familiar Quotations,’ and thus save themselves 
a great deal of trouble?” 

Who can give the best answers to these three 
questions sent to the “ Letter Box” by S. Z. MZ, 
Philadelphia? 

1. In memory of whom is Tennyson’s beautiful 
poem? (‘In Memoriam”). 

2. Is (—3) a number? 

3. Is church a Saxon word? 

7. Wolcott, Eaglewood, N. J. — The first of 
the articles on “Light and Shadow,” etc. will 
appear next month. They, and many other good 
things which we have in store, have been una- 
voidably postponed, to make room for “Our 
Young Contributors.” 

A. W. $., New Orleans. — Persons subscribing 
for “Our Young Folks ” can begin with any num- 
ber they please, no matter how far back. 

“* Schooner.” The first schooner was built at 
Gloucester, Mass., not Gloucester in England. 

Fannie P. Rains, Newburgh, N. Y. — In the 
multitude of communications sent to us it is in- 
evitable that some should be overlooked. We 
have enlarged “Our Letter Box” and “Our 
Young Contributors” department, still we are 
unable to find room to answer all the questions 
asked us, or to print all the good things with 
which our kind friends favor us. 
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NIAGARA FALLS, May 3r1, 1672: 
Dear “Younc Forks” :— 


Since the arrival in our home of your June num- 
ber, the spirit of our only boy, our Charlie, — 
Charlie T. Ware, aged fourteen, —has left the 
body which had striven so faithfully to hold it 
for three long weary months, and has returned 
to God who gave it. The last number did not 
make him happy as previous ones had never 
failed to do, for his poor head had become so 
sensitive that we could not read to him of “ Jack 
Hazard and his Fortunes.” 

His last effort at composition was what he sent 
you at our solicitation, h idea of a true gentle- 
man. He was unaccustomed to expressing him- 
self upon paper, and too honorable to accept the 
least assistance, but he dived his idea. ‘“ With 
malice toward none, with charity for all,’ he “did 
unto others what he wished that they should do 
to him.” 

Last Sabbath when we laid his poor, tired body 
on the bosom of Mother Earth, his pastor paused 
in his remarks, and in a voice tremulous with 
emotion said, “Friends, there lies the body of 
the best boy I ever knew. I speak what I do 
know, and mean what I do say.” And every 
heart in that large assembly thrilled with the 
echo. 

I hardly know why I have written this to you 
whom it cannot interest; perhaps because he 
loved you so much, and for that reason you are 
dearer to me, if possible, than ever. 

Cuar.ie’s SISTER, 


Dear “Younc Forks,” — 


We have been taking your magazine almost 
ever since it was published, and now when it 
makes its monthly appearance we greet it as an 
“old friend,” and old friends they say are the 
“truest, firmest, and best.’”” We enjoy it very 
much; the young men as well as the maidens, 
the old men as well as the children. 

I have been looking over your “ Mutual Im- 
provement Corner ” for some time, and so far have 
looked in vain to see if any one wants a corre- 
spondent who has reached the mature age of 
twenty. I suppose some of your young readers 
will think that rather old, but I guess if I could 
only talk to them awhile, they would conclude I 
like fun as much now as ever. I do wish some 
one would read this and answer it, —some nice 
merry girl, who is fond of company and amuse- 
ment, and “ full of good sense’: one who loves 
reading, — Scott, Tennyson, Longfellow, and 
Dickens, and can become as much interested in 
Macaulay’s England as I have of late..... 

Yours, 
Essig WALLACE, 

PHILADELPHIA P. O, Penn, 
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C. A. B. wishes to know whether “if a cow 
should loose [lose?] her cud, and should not be 
able to get anything to make another of, she would 
stricken [sicken ?] and die.” To answer the ques- 
tion satisfactorily we must first explain to him 
precisely what “chewing the cud” is; for his 
idea of the subject seems not to be very clear. A 
cow’s stomach consists of four distinct cavities, 
The food when taken into the mouth is only par- 
tially masticated, and is carried in bulky and 
rather dry masses into the first or second cavity, 
where it is acted on by certain fluids which they 
secrete, It is then forced back into the mouth, 
in the form of pellets or little balls, and at regular 
intervals, by a peculiar contractile movement of 
the gullet, and undergoes a second and more 
leisurely mastication, after which it is again swal- 
lowed, passing through the first and second cavi- 
ties into the third, and thence into the fourth. 
Now the loss of the cud is simply the loss of this 
contractile power, which is a very serious affair ; 
but its restoration may proceed from natural 
causes, or it may result from the operation of 
medicine. If, however, the healthy tone and 
natural action of the gullet is not re-established, 
digestion ceases, and the cow sickens and dies. 


Lissie F. S. Barnard. —So far as we know, 
there is no ancient authority, and consequently 
no good authority, for saying that Cleopatra’s hair 
was either black or red. Though an Egyptian 
queen she was not of Egyptian, but of Grecian or 
Macedonian stock; and those writers who speak 
of her as if she were a Copt or a Gypsy (Tenny- 
son in his “ Dream of Fair Women” calls her 
“A queen with swarthy cheeks and bold black 
eyes”) have no warrant for doing’so. 


Mattie L. Belcher. — You are mistaken in sup- 
posing that the face of Christ, ‘‘as we see it in 
pictures,” originated “in the fancy of some dis- 
tinguished painter.” The first representations of 
Christ, of which any traces are now to be found, 
were made on the walls of the catacombs in Rome 
in those early days when Christians were perse- 
cuted for their faith, and were compelled to take 
refuge in these mazy and abandoned underground 
stone quarries. In the fourth century he was 
depicted as a young man of middle stature, fair 
complexion, light hair falling in redundant curls 
upon his shoulders, and grave but gracious as- 
pect; and this type of countenance prevailed, 
with certain occasional modifications, throughout 
the Middle Ages, and has even been transmitted 
to the present time. Pious fictions were early 
invented to prove it to be an actual portrait. 
Such was the legend about St. Veronica, who is 
said to have taken pity on the Saviour when he 
was toiling under the burden of the cross on his 
way to Calvary, and to have wiped the sweat 
from his face with a handkerchief, which instantly 
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feceivéd a miraculous impression of his features, 
and which — wonderful to relate! — is said to be 
still preserved with religious care in St. Peter’s 
Church at Rome. 

In Chambers’s Encyclopedia there is a good 
article on Pictures of Christ ; but if /a/tie has ac- 
cess to Fairholt’s ‘‘ Dictionary of Terms in Art” 
she will do well to look also at the account given 
in that work, under the word “ Trinity,” of the 
various representations of the Saviour which 
occur in sacred art. 


CAMDEN, N. J., June 17, 1877. 
Epitors oF “Our Younc Forks” :— 

I venture to.send the following. answer to Miss 
“ Barbara’s ” question in the “ Letter Box.” 

The Seven Wise Men of Greece were : — 

1. Thales, a native of Miletus, in Ionia: born 
about 640 B. C. He was the first Grecian who 
made astronomical discoveries, and foretold 
eclipses. He was also famous as the founder of 
the Ionian sect in philosophy. 

2. Solon, a contemporary of Thales, and a na- 
tive of Athens. He was a great legislator, and 
his laws, called the “ Institutions of Solon,” re- 
mained in force in Athens until the fall of its 
liberty, and many of them were adopted by the 
Romans. Previous to his time the Athenian 
laws were of unexampled severity, death being 
the penalty for every offence, no matter how triv- 
ial, and the man who stole a cabbage suffering 
equally with him who cut a throat. But Solon 
established a just and equitable system of punish- 
ment. 

3and 4. Chilo the Spartan, and Bias of Priene 
fn Asia Minor. They lived at the same time with 
Solon, and were both moral philosophers. Of the 
latter little more than his name is known ; of the 
former a few maxims remain, such as, “ Know 
thyself,” “‘ Desire nothing too much,”’ etc. 

5. Pittacus of Mytelene, in the island of Les- 
bos. He defended his native isle against an inva- 
sion of the Athenians with such courage and skill, 
that, on the defeat of the latter, he was chosen 
king by his grateful countrymen. He died 579 
B.C, 


6. Cleobolus of Lindus, in the isle of Rhodes, 
@ contemporary of Pittacus, A man of great 
virtue and good sense himself, he was continually 
giving excellent advice to his fellow-creatures. 
One of his maxims was that “we should be good 
to our friends, to preserve their friendship ; and 
kind to our enemies, to make friends of them.” 

7 Periander, tyrant of Corinth, who lived at 
about the same time as Cleobolus and Pittacus, 
He was a bad man, but governed with great judg- 
ment. By his exertions in building a large fleet 
he made Corinth a great commercial place, as 
well as a naval power. 

‘As to the phrase “ After life’s fitful fever,” etc, 
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it is to be found in Act IIT. Se. 2. of “ Macbeth,” 
of which, I need n’t state, Shakespeare was the 


author. 
“ Duncan is in his grave, 


‘After life’s fitful fever he sleeps well ; 
Treason has done his worst ; nor steel nor poison, 
Malice domestic, foreign levy, nothing, 
Can touch him further.” 
Very respectfully yours, 
Ws. S. Watsn. 
Barbara’s question was also answered by Minnie 
K. Mixer, “ Blue Bird,” B. Leighton Beal, “ Jack 
Hazard.” (glad to hear from him), F. R. Welles, 
Henry A. Todd, Mary Hamilton, A. H. C., 
“Convolvulus,” Fidele, Hattie, Mary A. K., 
F. S. Wiggin, M. M. C., Katharine C. J., A. S. 
C., Annie Rhodes, Laura B., “‘ Gabriel,’’ Nellie 
Taber, Mabel P., F. L. C., Bell Merrill, and 
others ; several of whom also send answers to 
Aggie and Molly’s second question, and to our 
last month’s puzzles, 


In answer to Aggie and Molly's first question, 
Fannie W——, Niagara Falls (who also answers 
the second), says: “ Animal heat is produced by 
combustion, and I suppose that fish and frogs are 
called cold-blooded because they do not consume 
sufficient oxygen to make the temperature of their 
blood equal to that of other animals.” 

Annie L. Foster, Burlington, Mass. (who an- 
swers the other question.and Barbara’s also), says 
they are cold-blooded “b their b ing 
apparatus is imperfect, and only a small quantity 
of blood is subjected at any time to the effects 
of respiration.” 

Both of these answers are concise and correct 
statements of the fact. 





Ear Ly answers to our July Zvening Lamp were 
also sent us by Katie Buffum and Bessie Jillson, 
John H. Ingham, E. R. 3d, Frank M. Brown, 
and Helen W, Allen. 


A Few New Booxs. — Messrs. G. P. Putnam 
& Sons, New York, have published “The Young 
Mechanic,” a compact and handsome volume, 
containing “‘ Directions for the Use of all Kinds of 
Tools, and for the Construction of Steam-Engines 
and Mechanical Models, including the Art of 
turtiing in Wood and Metal.” It is written by a 
man who thoroughly understands his subject, and 
knows how to make it interesting to boys. The 
book abounds with illustrations, and every. step 
the “Young Mechanic” takes is made as plain 
and simple as possible. Every boy with a me- 
chanical turn of mind should have this excellent 
guide. 

Messrs. Lee and Shepard, Boston, have doné 
a good thing by bringing out an American edition 
of “‘ The Story of Captain Cook’s Three Voyages 
Round the World.” It is condensed from the 
farnous Captain’s own narrative, and rendered 
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peculiarly attractive by pictures ‘illustrating the 
romantic scenes and incidents described. What 
was so strange to the first circumnavigators of the 
globe can never lose its interest for us, but will 
always remain fresh, however frequently more 
recent voyagers may go over the same ground. 

Among the many new books by the same pub- 
lishers, which will be welcomed by boys and girls, 
we must mention “ Plane and Plank,” the second 
volume of Oliver Optic’s ‘‘ Upward and Onward” 
series; “Lost in a Fog,” one of James De 
Mille’s spirited and entertaining stories; and 
“ The Young Pioneers of the Northwest,” a book 
of amusing scenes and adventures, making the 
fifth and last volume of “ The Frontier Series.” 

The same house publishes also “ Public and 
Parlor Readings, Prose and Poetry for the Use 
of Reading Clubs and for Public and Social En- 
tertainments,” edited by Professor L. B. Monroe. 
It is a volume of over three hundred pages, made 
up of humorous pieces from a great variety of 
sources, and is on the whole the best collection 
of the kind with which we are acquainted. 

“Our Girls ” is the title of a bright little sheet 
published monthly in Boston by Eliot Ryder, and 
‘intended to interest, amuse, and instruct young 
ladies.” We wish its gallant young editor and pro- 
prietor ample success in his pleasant undertaking. 


Dear “ Epitors,” — 

Will you tell me what authority C. A. Stephens 
had, when he made the statement in “ Stone-Falls 
and Star-Showers” that the earth has a new 


moon ? 
Yours truly, 
A. E.R, 
PHILADELPHIA, Penn., May 4, 1872. 
Steele’s “ Fourteen Weeks in Astronomy” p. 
202. 


CAS. 


"Our Young Contributors." —“ An Adven- 
ture in Viareggio,” by W. S. Walsh, “A True 
Ghost Story,” by Belle Morton, and “ Little 
Dandelion,” by Eunice M. Beebee, are accepted. 


“A Taffy Scrape” is bright and funny, but 
do not its merry heroines make rather too free a 
use of slang? We think so. 


“The Adventure of a Rat,” and “ The His- 
tory of a Shoe,” are pretty little stories for a girl 
of twelve, but we can hardly find room for them. 


“ Firelight Picture,’ —too long, and not very 
interesting, 


£. G. R., Baltimore, asks the following ques- 
tion, which we are sure many of our readers will 
be able to answer : — 

“Suppose on a perfectly calm day a balloon 
were to ascend perpendicularly to a height of one 
thousand feet, and there remain stationary, could 
any one in the balloon see the earth moving be- 
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neath them? If not, why? Then, after a time, 
if the balloon descended perpendicularly, would it 
come down in the same spot from which it as- 
cended? If not, why? If the balloom were to 
move round in accordance with the diurnal mo- 
tion of the earth, what would be the propelling 
power?” 


R. T. S.— Mere description must be very well 
done to be readable. Yours is only “ fair.” 


“ The Big Trees of Calaveras” is very good, 
and would certainly be accepted but for the fact 
that we have on hand a more extended article on 
the same subject. 


“ Nellie.” —“ The Stream" is bright and mu- 
sical, though there is nothing new either in the 
picture it presents or the manner in which it is 
treated. Some of the lines are weak and conven- 
tional, as when, twice in the four stanzas, you 
speak of “its tide,” and “the cooling, grateful 
tide,” as if you were describing a river, instead of 
a “murmuring stream/let.” Don’t you think you 
could do better, if you should draw your inspira- 
tion fresh from nature and your own heart, and 
not from memories of what you have read? 


Mutual Emprovement Corner, 


[For subscribers only. Names sent in must be in the 
handwriting of the persons desiring correspondents.) 

Samuel Gray, Box 17, Homer, Ill. (wishes to organize a 
Grand Army of boys and girls, all over the United States, 
to combat the evils of tobacco using ; he means business, 
and we d all i d in the subject to write 
tohim. Eps, ‘‘ Our Young Folks.”). 

Chas. Harrington, Fr., Box 114, Wenham, Mass. (sub- 
ject, birds’ eggs). 

Harry W., Swampscott, Mass. (would like a corre- 
spondent from 13 to 15 years old ; subject, fishing and fish), 

Belle McGregor, Portage City, Wis. (interested in music, 
French, and drawing). 

Laura V. 0., No. 113 Warren St., Jersey City, N. J. 
(wishes a correspondent not under 17, interested in word 
squares, etc.). 

Igo F. Orward, Oneida Seminary, Oneida, N. Y. (poe- 
try and miscellaneous subjects). 

C. A. Tippecanoe, Keokuk Junction, Adams Co,, IIL 
(flowers, postage-stamps, reading, and old coins). 

Elsie C. Field, care of R. B. Field, Cincinnati O. (age 
17; new books). 

Kittie R. Preston and Helen M. Clinton, Harrison 
Square, Dorchester, Mass. (music). 

N. 7. C., Still Pond, Md. (girl of 16, fond of riding 
horseback, dancing, and French). 

A Subscriber, Box 340, Amherst, Mass. (would like to 
exchange postage-stamps and birds’ eggs). 

B. Leighton Beal, 153 Highland St., Boston, Mass. (age 
14; printing and amateur papers). 

F. G. B., Drawer 26, Albion, N. Y. (wishes a corre- 
spondent about 16; must be an adimirer of Dickens). 

B. L. Kimball, Edgehill School, Merchantville, N. J. 
(age 11; postage-stamps), 

Lou Browning, Box 203, Oakland, Cal. (would like a 
correspondent between 15 and 18; fond of music, skating, 
dancing, and riding). 
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[See “A Night’s Adventure on the Ohio.” 


Wurrte.) 
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